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REDEYE MISSILE: AIR DEFENSE FOR GROUND FORCES 


Redeye,the first man-transportable guided missile, offers 


unprecedented new protection for ground troops against 
air attack. A one man operated defense system, Redeye can 
be hand-carried into areas which heretofore were inacces 
sible to any anti-aircraft weapon. It 1s now being devel 
oped at the Pomona facility of the Convair Division of 


General Dynamics for the U.S. Army and Marine Corps 
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FEATURES OF BELL HU-1A.. 


i Air Transportability - /oading and movement 
operations in C-124, C-130 and C-133 aircraft. 


@ Tactical Troop-Lift Tests - up to nine 
fully-equipped men. 


ee External Cargo Carry — up to 2,700 pounds (standard 
Army jeep). 
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.. ee STRAC DIVISIONS” 


*The turbine-powered "/roquois* 
offers commanders and field 
forces bold new tactical advan- 
tages. *Assau/t divisions, their 
missile , medical, and signal 
support units have received pro- 
duction-line HU-/A's in quantity. 
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PROVED IN THE FIELD BY STRAC 


Wi Medical Evacuation - including actual emergencies, 
day and night. 


@ Alr-Mobile Command Post - places commander at 
the point of decision. 


Wi Minimum Helicopter Maintenance - high 
availability, proved in testing, upheld in field. 


For operational turbine-powered firsts, look to fs Ee a | patie ntti aaa 


Fort Worth, Texas Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation..in its 26th year 
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Carrying men, materiel or missiles... 
Sikorsky’s new “Skycrane” brings Pentomic era mobility to tactical operations 


First of a family of “Flying Cranes,” the Sikorsky S-60 (above) will soon be joined by the newest member: the 
twin-turbine S-64, with an eight-ton payload. 

Carrying its loads externally, the “Skycrane” nimbly switches from troop-carrying pods to missiles, from 
supplies to construction equipment, and even to complete maintenance vans. It carries cargoes of any shape 
or size up to its lifting capacity. Termed a “prime mover,” it brings the flexibility of the truck-tractor to air 
transport. And its simple skyhook pickup eliminates time-consuming loading and unloading, reduces turn- 
around time to a minimum. 

The crane concept, tested and demonstrated for many months in the S-60, has opened the way for the 
current design and development of a family of Sikorsky turbocranes with payloads up to 40 tons. 


A New World of Mobility by 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut 
A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Effective deployment of tactical missiles and their supporting troops and 
equipment calls, today, for full off-road mobility. In this concept, FMC 
offers long and versatile experience, having since 1941 designed and built 
more types of military-standardized tracked vehicles than any other com- 
pany in America, 

In recent years FMC has pioneered many developments in missile 
launchers, and in light-weight aluminum-armored vehicles that can be air- 
borne and parachute-dropped, ready for extended cross country operations. 
We provide full mobility for missile transporters and launchers, GSE, radar 
and communications equipment, field hospitals, troop transport and other 
equipment. The use of standard military components in vehicles cuts R&D 
costs and eases logistics problems in the field. 

When the question is mobility, FMC has the answer — from original concept 
through production delivery. 
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NOT ANTIQUATED EVERYWHERE 


@ Six months ago I would have 
Capt. 
Harold J. Meyer and his Cerebration, 
“Our Antiquated 
Since then I have been 
assigned to Eighth Army in Korea, 


agreed wholeheartedly with 


Interior Guard” 
[February]. 


and find that our “modern nuclear” 
army exists, but that certain other 
factors of our Army in Korea are not 
quite so “modern.” 

For instance, Captain Meyer says: 
“Current interior guard procedures 
have changed little since the days of 
the army of the frontier when its 
small posts lacked internal communi- 
cations systems and artificial light- 
ing ... These conditions do not pre- 
vail today, yet we still carry on our 
interior security under a set of rules 
that was suited to conditions at the 
turn of the century.” Or, in 1960 
also suited to the peninsula of Korea. 

Not only do I lean most heavily 
on the 11 general orders, but to make 
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things even more difficult, I must be 
sure my 19 KATUSAs understand 
them in Korean. This is because I 
command a comparatively small bat- 
tery located in a compound that is 
approximately five acres in area and 
surrounded by a double apron of con- 
certina wire. Yes, I have artificial 
lighting. In fact, it is carried around 
my security fence perimeter with 
about a mile and a half of electric 
cabling. Every night I mount a guard 
of from three to five posts, depending 
upon the state of looting within the 
area. All my men must be thoroughly 
familiar with the general orders as 
well as quite a few special special 
orders which deal with the when and 
how of “shooting” any trespassers. 
Our enemy is not the North Korean 
forces (although my compound is only 
four miles south of the demilitarized 
zone) but the local packs of native 
thieves. These “slicky-boys” can 
penetrate a fenced-in area which is 
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not adequately or alertly guarded by 
trained troops, and in a matter of 
minutes can strip articles of value 
from barracks, supply rooms, tents, 
or supply dumps. Only constantly 
alert, walking sentinels, or sentries 
on high towers equipped with search- 
lights, seem to control their activities. 
Anyone who is assigned to Korea 
and pulls some troop duty down at a 
line compound will quickly realize that 
though our interior guard system is 
antiquated for many parts of the 
world, here in Korea it is still 
“modern” and highly active. 


CAPT. ROBERT L. HOGAN 
APO 7, San Francisco, Calif. 


MULTIPLE DRILLS AS RELIEF 


@ The Cerebration by Lt. B. N. Bauer 
[April] hits the nail right on the 
head. Paperwork is a great burden 
on USAR administrators. Lieutenant 
Bauer offers a few suggestions on 
how to relieve this burden, but none 
are a real solution. His big complaint 
is that there is not enough time dur- 
ing the weekly two-hour drills. He 
seems to ignore the fact that there 
is such a thing as a multiple drill. If 
used in his unit, he would have eight 
hours available instead of four. Ac- 
tually, his time would more than 














double because the bigger jobs (that 
can’t be done for lack of time to 
finish them) could be done in eight 
hours. With a good cooperative unit 
advisor, an efficient civilian adminis- 
trative assistant, and very careful 
planning, paperwork can be kept un- 
der fair control. (Incidentally, Lieu- 
tenant Bauer will find that when he 
doubles his availabe time, his paper- 
work also will increase as if by 
magic. ) 

Why some USAR and ARNG units 
persist in using the archaic two- 
hours-a-week drill is beyond me. DA 
should make multiple drills compul- 
sory. In my outfit we have tried all 
types: two hours a week, four hours 
on Sunday mornings, and now the 
multiple drill all day Sunday. Nothing 
could get us back to the first two 
types of drills. 


MScT JOSEPH GONZALEZ 
San Juan, PR 


REAL BASIC TRAINING 
@ “Basic training ain’t what it used 
to be,’”’ moans the old soldier. ‘““These 
kids have it easy. Why, I remember 
back in—-.”’ So it goes. The old days 
were tougher, more strenuous. 

I do not find this true. Back in 1942 
in the 3d Armored Division at Camp 
Polk we didn’t rise at 0400 for close- 
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order drill. We had our nights free, GIVE THE PERFECT GIFT 
except for the weekly GI party on | 


Friday night. The trainee of today 
works every night except Saturday 
and Sunday. You don’t find him at 
the service club during the week. He 
gets a complete eight weeks of BCT 
or eight weeks of AIT, or both, and 
no time to loaf. He works from the 
time he rises until he goes to bed. 
I speak as an observer, but from 
where I sit in the S3 shop, I know | A Fine Piece of Luggage 
what goes on. And by living on post Positive Protection for 2 service caps 
I know what the trainee does after.| =a damage and dirt while traveling. 


; Retards tarnishing of gold on cap — 
duty hours. He may have time to go plus airtight cups for insignia, etc. 


to the custard stand for a drink and | AT YOUR EXCHANGE NOW 


a sandwich sometime before bedtime, If not available order direct. $18.50 


but that’s all. tax paid, post 7 World-wide. 
I came from a TOE outfit to a train- 


ing division prepared to see recruits wlle 
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talking back to their noncommissioned 301 South 30th Street, Louisville 12, Kentucky 
officers. That impression was obtained 
from the gossip overseas. Such is not 
the case. 5 ee in the 23rd Infantry, | Don't keep your change of address 
at least, recruits are trained from the | 4 secret from us and we won't keep 
day they join. Military courtesy is a the contents of ARMY a secret from 
basic requirement among these sol- you. 

diers. They are polite and courteous | 

to officers and noncommissioned offi- When you move send your change 
cers alike. When you meet one of | of address notice to 

them on the street, his greeting is | 
always “Good morning (afternoon), | 
Corporal!”” Never the blank stare or | 1529 18th St., N.W. 
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Their training is superior to ours of 
the good old days. Committee person- 
“when we increased our "4 y nel are well trained and well versed 
; 4 in their subjects. Not like WWII 
= ¢ days when a recruit was jerked out 
company benefits jumped!” of basic, made a sergeant, handed a 
field manual, and told to teach a class. 
Company noncommissioned officers 
are men with several years of service 
“I began wondering how many behind them. They are very GI, and 
of our people were enrolled in the basics benefit from that. 
the Payroll Savings Plan. When So quit worrying, old soldiers. 


participation, our 


| checked, I got the surprise of 


the week—less than 30%! 
‘ 


“Right away I talked with 
our State Savings Bonds Direc- 
tor. With his help we carried 
the Payroll Savings Plan story 


to every person in our firm. 


“Now we have better than 
45% of our staff enrolled —and 
the percentage is gaining every 


payday.” 


If your company has less than 

‘ 50% employee participation in 
the Payroll Savings Plan, con- 
tact your State Savings Bonds 
Director for expert, friendly help 
in making a _ person-to-person 


canvass in your company, 


on investing 
for those in service 
at home and overseas 


Could you use anether source of income?—For your 
children’s education, a retirement fund, or to help you 
stretch your service pay further? 

To achieve these goals, thousands of service men and 
women have turned to Harris, Upham’s Armed Forces 
Department for help in selecting dividend-paying common 
stocks, whose value tends to keep pace with living costs. 

Our Armed Forces Department under General John E. 
Dahlquist (Retired) is experienced in helping military 
personnel with their specialized investment problems. It 
is backed by nationwide brokerage facilities in 36 offices 
from coast to coast—along with Harris, Upham’s well- 
regarded Research and Mutual Fund De »partments. 

PH, Our MILiTarY INVESTMENT MANUAL describes our ser- 

om a vices, and explains the fundamentals of investing. If you 

F/ 8 are interested in extra income, you may obtain a free copy 

ey ie of this useful booklet simply by filling out and mailing the 
Mess tS coupon below. 


| ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & C0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
‘on H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment Manual” 
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These young Americans are no differ- 
ent from us of 18 years ago, except 
that their training is better and more 
rugged. They won't let you down 
when you need them. 


CPL. JACK W. ACLIN 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


SHOOT AND SCOOT BY POPSKI 


@ While the proprietors of airborne 
recon platoons may not be able to find 
the field manuals on their doctrine 
handy, they can go down to the local 
book store and find one paperback 
with a few ideas. There is another 
which is a lot harder to find, and even 
better, which could give them a blue- 
print for a fast and fancy recon outfit 
that could raise hell or quietly snoop. 

The paperback is Who Dares, Wins, 
which concerns the Special Air Serv- 
ice Regiment and the men who got it 
rolling. The other is Popski’s Private 
Army, by Popski himself (Lt.Col. 
Viadimir Peniakoff), and it is really 
full of ideas, though they might have 
to be reworked a bit for modern days. 

The SAS specialized in raiding be- 
hind enemy lines and burning planes 
on the ground, together with heckling 
jobs as opportunity allowed. It was 
viewed with a great deal of skepticism 
at first, but when it grew to be a hot 
outfit, someone got a bright idea and 
launched them on a totally unsuitable 
mission, which almost proved the end 
of the whole smear. 

Popski’s outfit started life as No. 1 
Demolition Squadron, and lived up to 
its name after a poor start. Popski 
was older than David Stirling, the 
SAS originator, and a bit cautious. 
He himself said “Where Stirling 
pranced, we plodded.” It is also a 
good idea to note that Popski was still 
plodding through Germans when the 
war ended, while Stirling sat out a 
couple of years in a POW stockade. 
Popski was a pretty sharp plodder. 

His original idea was to keep his 
unit small, flexible, and fast-moving, 
with a few good men who could make 
up with brains and gall what they 
lacked in numbers. Top strength 
didn’t go over 100, and mostly was 
less than that. Volunteers were 
sought and checked out on a couple 
of combat patrols. It took more than 
nerve to make out. All hands were 
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NEW THERMOPLASTIC RECORDING DISPLAY ACHIEVES 


Detection to Projection 
in Less than a Second 


Large-screen display of radar signals can be recorded and pro- 
jected in less than a second. This advanced technique in in- 
formation display is an example of one application of the new 
thermoplastic recording system developed by General Electric. 


The grainless, thermoplastic film eliminates processing delays 
and permits, with higher resolution, much greater enlargement 
than is practical with high-speed photographic film. Target 
delineation is also significantly improved by optical filtering used 
to increase the signal-to-noise ratio. 

Now undergoing final development in General Electric’s Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, the “thermoplastic display’’ is expected to 
find maximum application in the high-speed radar systems of the 
future. 176-03 
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voted on after return and those who 
did not measure up were weeded out. 

After 1942, the steed of the Army 
was the standard jeep, loaded to the 
ears. Here is the part that should 
interest the recon lads especially. At 
times each vehicle had as much as a 
ton of gear. Armament included one 
50 and one .30 MG per car, plus 
radio and supplies, and often a 3-inch 
mortar and shells on some. With 
this load, Popski & Co. still managed 
to get around in the mountains of 
Italy, and pull tricks which were 
normally the line of mountain artil- 
lery. The old WWII quarter-ton was 
not as powerful as the M38A1, but it 
managed well with them. Surprise 
was part of their stock in trade, and 
they relied heavily on dirty tricks as 
well, such as the plastic mule-dung 
mine, which blew tires for the Ger- 
mans all over Calabria, until convoys 
used to dismount manure experts to 
check the horse apples encountered 
on the road. The same could be done 
in any land which uses animal 
transport. 

One of their best jobs was on a Ger- 
man mountain division headquarters, 
sited in a walled town. They buzzed 
around in their jeeps in all directions, 
fired everything from various loca- 
tions, simulated the traffic of an 
armored division on their radios, and 
created the impression they had some- 
one trapped. Would the heavy stuff 
get the lead out, and join them? So 
after a while, the jdgers’ rear echelon 
rangers took off and found that Pop- 
ski was furnishing heavy fire support 
for a brigade of guerrillas, and they 
lost heavily. 

Scouting for British Eighth Army 
was the main job they did in Italy, 
but when someone’s extremity 
tempted, they kicked it good and 
hard. This didn’t get in the way of 
their main job, but added to it. 

Being behind enemy lines kept Pop- 
ski from getting stuck with bright 
ideas such as the one that sank Stir- 
ling & Co. The sort of wild-haired 
people who think up such things were 
too valuabe to risk behind enemy 
lines. So the PPA felt it was a pity 
that expert advice could not reach 
them, and went on their merry way. 

In time the boss caught one and 
was laid up for a while, but he was 
smart enough to have chosen a few 
assistants who knew how to mind the 
store. Being foresighted, they were 
able to do as well as he could. They 
carried on without him and did equally 
well until he got back. In time he 
returned. They drove their jeeps in 
Venice, in places where cars had 
rarely been seen, and in time linked 
up with the Russian advance in 
Austria. 

Popski died peacefully in bed after 


the war, but he left a mark to shoot 
at in the snoop-and-scoot field. 

The things he stressed would fit in 
well with the modern airborne recon 
except that usually his outfit snuck 
in on the surface. Such a unit re- 
quired good men, properly sorted out, 
since a failure with PPA might have 
been a good man in a straight line 
outfit. One time when PPA went on 
a job with a company of Commandos, 
they resolved never to do it again, 
since the Commandos were not 
trained for such deals. 

While their equipment might sound 
like the White Knight’s saddle, it was 
designed for prolonged work away 
from supply. Proper aerial resupply 
might remove the need for the heavy 
loading, but it could be recalled, in 
case of need. It can be done, and 
should be kept in mind, that the 
quarter-ton can stagger with a lot 
more than that. 

A .50 might be somewhat heavy, 
but its reach and accuracy are good, 
and its API is a lot hotter than the sim- 
ilar .30 round. Picture the results you 
could get on a fuel tanker at 1,000 
yards! As for the remaining weapons, 
no doubt someone may come up with 
a Fiberglas 81mm mortar yet. Now 
if we had lighter-than-air ammo! 

The most necessary part of the set- 
up is not standard issue. Popskis do 
not come along every day. Popski’s 
knowledge and personality were large 
factors in the success of his little 
unit. But the few people I have 
known who regularly hop out of air- 
craft are a cocky lot who will try 
anything once, and there are probably 
quite a few potential Popskis in our 
jumping outfits. 


CWO JOHN P. CONLON 
Newark, Ohio 


THORNS ALONG WITH ROSES 


@ Having read ARMy for more than 
a year, I find it to be of uniformly 
high caliber. I have one suggestion, 
however. Why not more articles on 
what is happening in Congress and in 
the Pentagon as regards AUSA and 
Army objectives: modernization, air- 
lift, manpower, Nike-Zeus, ‘influence 
peddling,” and all the rest? 

I understand you send out some ex- 
cellent fact sheets on these matters; 
however, they go only to the chapter 
officers. The rest of us out here in 
the hinterlands seldom get the full 
picture, except second- or third-hand. 
You people in Washington should 
know what’s going on; how about 
letting us in on it, and telling us 
what we can do to help achieve 
AUSA’s and the Army’s goal in these 
regards. 

But there are a few roses among 
the thorns: I think your editorials, 





T0 
REACH 
THE MOON... 
MEN 
AT WORK 


These men are ARMA researchers, They are putting to use a 
three-dimensional Trajectory Analyzer, designed and produced 
by them to provide simple, visual understanding of the 
complexities involved in guiding missiles to interplanetary bodies, 


Today they use it in their studies of trajectory kinematics and 
missile guidance in lunar orbits. Sometime soon they will 
employ it to study travel to other bodies. 


The Trajectory Analyzer—with which the trajectory of any 
computer-simulated or real missile can quickly be plotted 
in grease pencil—demonstrates the ingenuity and analytical 
ability of ARMA’s imaginative research staff, creators of the 
Atlas ICBM inertial guidance system. Their experience and 
performance are unequalled in the broad field of 

space navigation. 


ARMA, because of its people, will find many of the answers 
in astronautics. ARMA, Garden City, N.Y., a division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation .. . the future 

is our business, 
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WITH THE VERTOL 107 


The twin-turbine Vertol 107, prototype of the army 
YHC-1A light tactical helicopter, is giving new 
meaning to an old word — mobility. 


In ‘‘shoot and scoot’’ tactics for crew served 
weapons, the YHC-1A can swiftly transport three 
106mm battalion anti-tank rifles each with 4-man 
crew and ammunition. Terrain is no obstacle. Each 
crew and weapon can be dropped off at pin-pointed 
firing positions to ambush advancing armor with 
convergent fire. Within minutes they can be 
scooped up and redeployed to engage another 
target miles away. 


With its rear loading ramp and unobstructed pay- 
load compartment, this helicopter has the ability 
to airlift a complete Little John system and crew, 
laying fire on a target 60 miles away 35 minutes 
after receipt ot orders. 


Vertol’s advanced YHC-1A and the forthcoming 
YHC-1B (Chinook), provide battlefield transporta- 
tion which equals the advanced firepower of 
MoMAR — Mobile Modern Army. 


. 
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From Stratos... 


NEW MISSILE 
AIR CONDITIONER 
for ground support 


HIGH CAPACITY + LIGHT WEIGHT « VAPOR CYCLE 


This new ground support air conditioning package by Stratos provides a 
cooling capacity of 38,000 BTU/hour when equipped with an 8-hp 7,550 
rpm motor compressor unit... and 50,000 BTU/hour with a 13 hp 11,500 
rpm unit. Weighing only 350 pounds complete, measuring just 40” x 
24” x 49", and rated at 3.2 or 4.2 tons, the Model VEA4-3 air conditioner 
amply demonstrates the high capacity that can be achieved in a compact 
package — due to Stratos’ unique Heli-Rotor compressor and efficient 
evaporators and condensers, The rugged VEA4-3 unit meets military 
specifications. 
Specifications: 
Conditioned air flow 80-90 lb/min. 
Output Temperature....Automatically controlled 60° to 90° F +2° 
350 pounds complete with cabinets, charge and controls 
Heating Capacity ..... 37,000 BTU/hr. (11 kw) 
Electrical System................208 or 416 V 3 phase, 400 cycle, 4 wire 
Cooling Capacity (with condenser 
air temperature at 125° F) 38,000 or 50,000 BTU/hr. 
Remote panel, cable connected 
Refrigerant 12 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Bay Shore, L. |., N. Y. 
ARMY June 1960 











quotes of the month, and Irons in the 
Fire sections are excellent. 


RAY PUGH 
Chicago, Ill. 


AUSA AND THE NCO 


@ I reach for my typewriter after 
spending several hours in inspiring 
conversation with four sergeant ma- 
jors (E-9). An army that can acquire 
and retain the services of men such as 
these is indeed fortunate. 

The conversation covered a lot of 
ground, including their dissatisfaction 
with the new enlisted grade struc- 
ture because of its adverse impact on 
the morale of long-service noncom- 
missioned officers junior to them. 
These men won't lose any stripes, 
but others will; they insist that the 
over-all effect will be most harm- 
ful. What’s more, they have a plan 
but that’s another story. 

They had many kind words for 
AUSA, but they are somewhat dis- 
appointed because the Association did 
not take a forthright stand on the 
matter of what a certain lawmaker 
from Connecticut calls the use of 
soldiers as servants. These career en- 
listed men, outstanding soldiers who 
have reached the top of the heap 
by ability and personality, feel that 
AUSA in general and ARMY in par- 
ticular let the Army down when they 
took the criticisms on this subject 
without lashing back. 

So far as these sergeants are con- 
cerned, generals rate orderlies——-and 
so do colonels. They would far rather 
have a rested general at headquarters 
than one who is harassed by personal 
duties that could better have been 
done by some E-2 or E-3 who is better 
off (and happier) as the general's 
houseboy than he would be lousing up 
a squad that is trying to become a 
fighting team. 

I fear that these men who are in 
daily contact with soldiers who 
carry bayonets on their rifles feel 
that our magazine is a little too 
nice-Nellie in the clutches, and some- 
what too high-level in its approach 
to dirty political infighting. They 
want a champion who will ram unjust 
accusations back down the throat of 
the accuser. They just don’t under- 
stand an attitude of being “above 
the battle.” They want our Associ- 
ation to be the champion of the 
soldier in the little things as well as 
the big ones, and they want ARMY to 
reflect this attitude so every reader 
will know without doubt how we 
stand. 

Is your day ruined? Or have you 
had other letters like this one? 


CoL. S. LEGREE 
Falls Church, Va. 





Data Acquisition and Application 


The 3 elements of an automated military system: 


all logical capabilities of IBM 


IBM’s Federal Systems Division has a unique three- 
way capability. Because of it, the Division can effec- 
tively handle study and development contracts of total 
defense systems —or assume total system management 
responsibility. It can originate the systems concept 
and carry it all the way to implementation, 


In data acquisition and application subsystems—IBM 
has the facilities and manpower to develop and furnish 
the sensors, displays, and other devices for man-to- 
application, and machine-to-application communica- 
tions, Also, to develop automatic sensors, sensor con- 
trol, automatic dissemination facilities and displays 
required to direct proper and efficient functioning of 
the entire system. 


In data communication subsystems —With capabilities 
and experience in IBM Tele-processing*, Federal Sys- 
tems has the knowledge and facilities needed to design 


Federal Systems Division, International Business Machines Corporation, 326 East Montgomery Avenue, Rockville, Maryland 


Data Acquisition 
and Application 


“Trademark 


Data Communication Data 


and develop complete networks to meet systems re- 
quirements. This includes, for example, data commu- 
nication subsystems with message switching functions 
and terminal instrumentation. Message processing 
equipment, inquiry stations, and code modulation- 
demodulation equipment are already under develop- 
ment in the Division’s laboratories. 


In data processing and control subsystems—Engineers 
and scientists at the Federal Systems Division can 
draw on a vast IBM background in data processing to 
develop new and advanced systems and programming 
concepts. They can draw on existing equipment, or 
utilize widespread manufacturing facilities to meet 
both the engineering and production requirements of 
totally new instrumentation. 


The three elements of a military svstem are all logical 
capabilities of IBM’s Federal Systems Division —for 


development and systems management. 


Processing 
and Control 
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SHORT ON TAKE-OFF, LONG O 











he sequence photo above shows the extraordinary short take- 
off capability of the ‘‘Mohawk’’—new Army plane which utilizes 

rumman’s know-how in the design and development of STOL 
type aircraft. 

It carries the electronic and photographic gear essential to its 
prime role in tactical observation and surveillance. It will liter- 
ally “live” in the field with our modern pentomic Army. It’s at 
home in the rough-going terrain of forward areas. It’s a twin 
turboprop, all-weather aircraft that has unsurpassed maneu- 

erability, speed, climb and range. 


All that—and the Mohawk has been designed with such sim- 
plicity that field servicing is a cinch, and a revelation. For in- 
stance, all equipment items are accessible from the ground, 
without the need of work stands. And all major assemblies are 
interchangeable. Power plants, landing gear components, sta- 
bilizers, elevators, fins and rudders are all interchangeable on 
the same airplane or on any other Mohawk. Quickly and easily, 
just with hand tools! 

Short on take-off, long on performance—and now on active 
duty with Army Aviation. : ' 


IRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Bethpage - Longisiand ~« 


New York 





AS ALWAYS 


You Can Put 
Full Confidence 
in the Products 

That Feature 


CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 


No matter what the exact requirement 
of the job, there's a Continental Red 
Seal model engineered and built to 
meet it down to the last detail. In the 
industrial line alone there are 60 basic 
engine models from 15 to 260 horse- 
power. You find Red Seals in military 
equipment of all descriptions, in trans- 
portation, and in many other specialized 
fields. You can put full confidence in the 
product that is Continental-powered. An 
abbreviated list of end uses is shown 
below. 
e 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
UTILITY AND TRAINER AIRCRAFT 
HELICOPTERS 
FARM TRACTORS, COMBINES, 
THRESHERS 
CONCRETE MIXERS AND PAVERS 
EARTH MOVERS 
ELECTRIC WELDERS 
HIGH LIFTS AND HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
IRRIGATION PUMPS 
Oll FIELD MACHINERY 
TANKS 
TRUCK TRACTORS 
STREET FLUSHERS AND SWEEPERS 
WINCHES 
AND OTHER SPECIALIZED 
POWER EQUIPMENT 





PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
lontinenta/ Motors 


[orporation 
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In the October 1950 issue of this 
magazine (then Combat Forces 
Journal) we published our first ar- 
ticle on the fighting in Korea. It 
described a successful defensive ac- 
tion by the 1st Battalion, 19th In- 
fantry (reinforced) and made the 
points that in the few days the 
19th had been in Korea it had 
quickly learned that it had to de- 
fend in all directions of the com- 
pass, had to climb until leg muscles 
quivered from exhaustion, had “to 
hold our fire, to shoot to kill men 
and not the shadows that come to 
taunt the imagination at night 
when a GI and his buddy are alone 
in their foxhole.” 

The author of that article was a 
staff officer in the G3 section of 
the 24th Division—-MAJoR FORREST 
KLEINMAN. In the years that fol- 
lowed Kleinman contributed many 
articles to ARMY and if we were to 
prepare an anthology of the best 
in ARMY and its predecessors, his 
name would surely appear; perhaps 
the article beginning on page 28 of 
this issue. Now a Master Sergeant, 
Kleinman recently completed a tour 
of duty in the Information Section 
of USCONARC and is now on duty at 
Headquarters Sixth Army. 


On 28 May NBC televised a 
program devoted to the Korean 
conflict. A participant in the prepa- 
ration of that program—and we 
understand that he may have ap- 
peared on it—is another frequent 
contributor to this magazine. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL S. L. A. 
MARSHALL (page 22) wrote several 
articles for us during the course of 
the Korean conflict which he cov- 
ered as a newspaperman for The 
Detroit News and as an analyst for 
the Operations Research Office of 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


As a newspaperman for more 
than 20 years, some 15 of which 
have been spent in Washington for 
the Chicago Tribune and Newsweek 
magazine, LLOYD NORMAN has been 
consistently competent and always 
energetic. When we attempted to 
persuade him to write an article 
for this issue on the Korean War 
from the point of view of Wash- 
ington, we argued that he knew 


all about it anyway since he had 
covered the Pentagon during the 
Korean War for the Tribune. But 
Lloyd, being incapable of doing the 
fast brush-stroke story, wasn’t con- 
tent to write the story of Wash- 
ington’s War (page 38) from 
memory or from cursory examina- 
tion of his own newspaper clips. 
He dug into the records at the 
Office of Military History and else- 
where. He interviewed key figures 
of those days including the then 
Chief of Staff, General J. Lawton 
Collins (out of which came the 
interview that begins on page 50) 
and he turned out not the 4,000 
words we suggested but more than 
7,000, all of them highly readable. 


COLONEL ROBERT B. RIGG is also 
a consistent delver for the elusive 
truth. And in his field of intelli- 
gence of the Chinese Communists 
truth is indeed elusive. Colonel 
Rigg first brushed up against the 
Chinese Reds in 1945 when, as a 
member of the Marshall Mission 
to China he was captured and held 
prisoner for 45 days. He is the 
author of numerous magazine arti- 
cles on the Chinese Communists 
and also wrote a book on Mao’s 
military methods and objectives. 


E. J. KAHN, JR., is a member of 
that top-flight stable of American 
reporters and writers maintained 
by the New Yorker magazine. Asa 
New Yorker correspondent in 
Korea he wrote an article on the 
United Nations effort in that con- 
flict and was therefore a natural 
candidate for the article that ap- 
pears on page 74. 


CoLONEL PAN MuN Jom is the 
pen name we have given a student 
of international relations and world 
conflict who served as a U. S. staff 
officer during the armistice nego- 
tiations. 


We told you last month that Mr. 
CHARLES S. STEVENSON was touring 
the Far East as a correspondent to 
ARMY magazine. By dint of fast 
work on his part we were able to 
get the notes that appear on page 
63 in time for this issue. We’ll have 
more from Mr. Stevenson in suc- 
ceeding issues. 
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Airlift speed begins with loading 


The C-130 Hercules is the fast-loading champ 


Lockheed’s prop-jet C-130 HERCULES was designed to be as 
fast on the ground as it is in the air. It is ideally configured for 
any type of loading—from docks, truck beds, or with mechanical 
loading systems. Its huge aft doors open to provide a 9 x 10-foot 
cargo opening — the lower half of the door serving as a fully 
adjustable ramp up which tanks, trucks, bulldozers can be 
quickly driven. And 92 battle-ready troops or 64 paratroopers 
can board the big C-130 “on-the-double.” 


Hours saved by the C-130’s quick loading cuts turn-around time 
to a fraction of that customarily required. Airborne, the C-130 
climbs over the weather to cruise at 315 knots (360 mph). And 
it has intercontinental range. 

Famous for its headline-making “Feats of Hercules”—from 
Pole to Pole, and around the world—the Lockheed prop-jet 
HERCULES provides more Jet Age airlift per dollar than any 
plane flying, now being produced, now scheduled for production. 
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Ten Years Ago 


Ten years ago, the United States 
Army was a skeleton. Most of our 
divisions had only two under- 
strength battalions per infantry 
regiment. In our artillery bat- 
talions there were only two firing 
batteries. 

Ten years ago, the Army Reserve 
was composed almost entirely of 
paper units. We had names on 
paper—not men in training. The 
rank and file of the National Guard 
consisted mostly of recruits. Tac- 
tical training above the squad level 
was impossible. 

Over in Europe in those days, it 
was truthfully quipped that all the 
Russians needed to march to the 
English Channel was boots. 


GEN. Bruce C. CLARKE 
14 April 1960 
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No banners, no bugles, just fighting men 


Korea was an unpopular war. 

Its beginning was an indictment of our unpreparedness to 
meet the mid-century military challenges of the Communists. 
Its middle was rent by deep differences between the military 
command in Korea and the national administration over the 
strategy of the conflict. This led to political controversy and 
national indecision. Its unsatisfactory conclusion was un- 
marked by victory parades or national rejoicing. 

The vast majority of Americans prospered as never before 
in our history, while a relatively few fought the hard battles. 
Equality of sacrifice, unattainable, but still a goal in past 
wars, wasn’t seriously attempted during the Korean conflict. 

It was a war in which ground forces, supposedly obsoles- 
cent since 1945, fought the battles and suffered the casualties. 
Neither sea power nor air power played more than supporting 
roles, needful though these forces were. 

It was a lousy war from the point of view of the men who 
waged it. There were no banners or bugles in the Korean war, 
just fighting men with guts. It was a lousy war from the 
point of view of the people who had guilt feelings because 
they prospered, because they didn’t understand why we were 
fighting, or where the war was taking them. 

But ten years after, it can be said that those who fought 
did so in an important cause. The war could have been waged 
differently. National objectives should have been better under- 
stood and stated more clearly. But it was an important war. 

It demonstrated to the Communists that Americans could 
be aroused, that they would resist Communist aggression. 

It led to the creation of SHAPE and the activation of forces 
to defend Western Europe. 

It gave impetus to the military aid program and the im- 
portant MAAG missions. 

The nation’s military response to the dissatisfactions of the 
war was the New Look strategy of massive retaliation “at 
times and places of our own choosing.” But this heralded 
strategy had fatal flaws. It failed to recognize the same 
capability on the part of the enemy. It was unable to counter 
Communist strategy that, though total, is devious and given 
to operations not at all massive in application. 

The Army has objected to massive retaliation strategy 
because it believed it inoperative at many times and places. 
But now ten years after Korea has not the revulsion against 
that war begun to turn to appreciation of the eternal truths 
it demonstrated? That weapons cannot win a war. Only men 
can. That these men must be trained, skilled, determined, 
and armed in advance with the best possible weapons. 

If we had had such an Army in 1950 it is highly unlikely 
that Korea would have happened. 

The big lesson of that unpopular, lousy war is the important 
lesson that it should not be repeated. 
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Revolutionary new 
“pathway” concept lets 
the operator “drive down 
the street” to anywhere — 
promises major 

civilian benefits 


Six years ago, recognizing that 
development of advanced vehicles 
was outpacing man’s ability to 
control them, the Military assigned 
Douglas the job of doing something 
basic about simplifying instruments. 

This project evolved into ANIP 
(Army-Navy Instrumentation 
Program) with Douglas coordinating 
the efforts of a highly-specialized 
industry team. 

Result has been a remarkable 
control panel design —a visual 
highway down which the operator 
drives his aircraft, spaceliner, 
submarine, tank or ship with perfect 
confidence, even when visibility 
is zero. Also provided is a 
topographical map which gives him 
visual current information on his 
position and the reach of 
his fuel supply. 

Civilian application of this new 
concept could well extend to ships, 
airliners and even trucks and 
cars which will drive themselves 
down this “electronic road.” 

ANIP is another demonstration 
of how Douglas imaginative 
thinking and practical know-how 
lead the way in today’s technology. 


POUGLAS 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS e 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT ¢ DC-8 JETLINERS « 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT « AiIRCOMB® e 
GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
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Approach march in Korea... 


across the rice paddies and up the barren hills 


ARMY June 1960 








BIG LITTLE WAR 


ONCERNING Korea, there is agreement on one thing by Americans who 

fought there after knowing other battlefields: they are unanimous 
that it was the perfect setting for the century’s nastiest little war. 

To that, all hands would say Amen. Most of them are glad they went, 
if mainly because they survived and are proud of the company they kept. 
But they want no part of Korea again, either as fighting men or as vet- 
erans on a pilgrimage. Korea isn’t remembered as a glory trail. There 
were no compensating days there when amid danger one had a sense of 
living life at its peak. 

Why? Up front, the going was not more rugged than in other wars 
and living conditions were cleaner and 
more healthy than in most. Maybe there 
we hurt more than in other wars from pro- 
longed exposure to the cold, the exhaust- 
ing grind of the uphill attack, the acute 
feeling of isolation in the night defense 
and the incessant fouling of weapons from 
damp and rust. But as the saying goes, 
the most hellish fight is always the one at 
hand. Wars differ greatly only in their 
varieties of stress; they are remarkably 
alike in the sum totaling of it. 

There was one difference: the rear in 
Korea wasn’t worth the trouble of the 
ride to it. It offered nothing except a 
respite from fire. Such were the squalor, the stench, the sea of human 
misery and the lack of beauty and comfort that it was almost a relief to 
haul frontward again. 

But that’s not enough to explain why fighting men think of Korea 
without sentiment, why no nostalgic songs are written of it, and why 
writers largely ignore its heroisms, examples of inspired leadership and 
lessons for the future. Of books on the national military character, there 
isnoend. But they’re mainly Civil War. 

Among Americans who didn’t get to Korea, the retrospective view is 
even more confused, negative or immature. The common attitude is as if 
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Wrote General Marshall in 1950: “This is the way of it 


an endless monotony of something to be climbed and cursed. 


God got tired when He was making the world hence; Korea, say the GIs... a bleak unadulterated misery chills the blood” 


Korea didn’t count, had little consequence to the 
national fortunes, taught us nothing about forces 
which deserves to be written in gold letters and is 
largely a painful story without a moral. 

This is always a natural attitude in people who 
miss the show. But it is more than normal per- 
sonal indifference when a feeling settles upon the 
country that the war was a mockery which, cost- 
ing high, changed nothing, and that part of the 
reason why was the failure of young Americans 
to acquit themselves creditably. 

Does this sound too black? Ten years after the 
shooting began, the impression is still prevalent 
that the Eighth U.S. Army in Korea was a bugout 
crowd, plagued with AWOLs and in constant 
trembling that under fire its formations would 
break and run. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Man 
for man, company for company, EUSAK was 
probably the hardest-hitting, heaviest-shooting 
array ever to serve the United States. Under fire, 
its units had integrity right down to the squads. 
They would too frequently try to hold ground 
even when all ammunition had become spent. In 
ratio, there were fewer AWOLs in Korea than 
in Europe in either war, and combat fatigue was 
virtually non-existent. But the term “bugout” 
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was coined in Korea during the bleak days of the 
Pusan perimeter, and it so charmed the corre- 
spondents that they gave the dog a bad name. 

There persists also the popular belief that the 
conduct of Americans taken prisoner in Korea 
was unprecedentedly weak and disgraceful, un- 
mitigated by the circumstances and so alarming 
in its scope and portent as to prove the need for 
national repentance and wholesale moral reform. 

Some scientists and writers are waxing fat 
peddling over and over this dead-end story of 
young Americans failing themselves and their 
country. They make a holy cause of it and the 
tale has a ready market. 

Equal space is not given the other better-quali- 
fied experts who saw first-hand the evidence, 
know the statistics, and respect the fact that a 
case should be based upon relating effects to 
causes. They would say that the doom-criers are 
selling false goods, faking their figures and ignor- 
ing outright the line of reasoning followed by the 
national commission which made the only pene- 
trating analysis of this problem before drafting 
the new Code of Conduct. 

It is an outrageous libel, without basis in fact, 
that two-thirds of American POWs in Korea were 





guilty of collaboration in some form. But that 
canard is still circulating. 


NEGOTIATING THE END OF A WAR UNWON 


But the hang-dog view of the Korean venture— 
the tendency to glance back only to look away—is 
not due wholly to warped perspective toward 
troop behavior. Something much larger, though 
possibly just as mistaken, frets the national 
emotions. 

American pride was wounded when for the first 
time this country was content to negotiate the 
end of a war which was not yet won. Conditioned 
to the thrill of full victory, as to the habit of 
stacking arms before seeing what comes of it, 
Americans who are unhappy over the split verdict 
find no consolation in the improvement of the 
follow-through. Or is it better? 

On quick examination, the first tendency is to 
say No. The conditions of the truce keep a U. S. 
army corps, with attendant air support, tied to 
ground which strategically is valueless. Korea is 
the sump pit in the U. S. outpost line. The allies 
we get by being there have little weight. The 
troops we have there are unavailable for use to 
stop a brush fire elsewhere. No one likes the 
position. It was a Hobson’s choice. 

After two years of sitting war and tantalization 
at Panmunjom, the national mood in 1953 perhaps 
permitted no alternative. Be that as it may, it is 
too late now to lament that had we tried harder, 
we might have won more. 

No one may be sure of that. True, in Korea, we 
kept saying to one another that four more U. S. 
divisions in line would have enabled a swift roll- 
back and final decision. That was the ground 
fighter’s pat solution. But it could have been as 
illusory as the belief that the big bombers could 
blast out a victory by going against Manchuria. 

The flaw in the latter proposition was that 
bombers have to be protected; and we had barely 
enough fighter aircraft support to keep the in- 
fantry line solvent. The fallacy in the other idea 
was that it was based mainly on knowledge of our 
own shortcomings, the thinness of the line and 
lack of a real reserve, coupled with the valid 
conviction that one UN fighter was worth two 
or three Communists. 

But it took no real measure of the enemy, his 
reaction, great numbers, nearby reserves, mount- 
ing skill under combat conditions and ability to 
get better materiel from his unseen partner as 
the need arose. 

It is a tenet of Communist military faith that 
they can always outlast the armies of free states 
in a protracted war. Red China came into Korea 
so believing. It still awaits any showing in proof 
from that conflict. But it may be just as well that 
the test of durability was made at Panmunjom 
and near Parallel 38 rather than in opposing 


trench systems in the frozen north over the same 
number of years. 

Red China became a formidable and progressive 
military power during the Korean action. The 
technique and battlecraft of its armies matured 
steadily. Too, Eighth Army ripened with age, 
multiplying its firepower and widening its man- 
power base. Though during the war of position, 
rotation hurt it by putting too many green troops 
in line, there was no noticeable flagging of its 
élan right to the end. 

There is no evidence that the troops would not 
have stayed the course, whatever the attrition. 
As things happened, the same cannot be said of 
the government and people behind them: that 
they had a like tenacity, an equal will to pay what 
decision might have cost. Of that unresolved 


doubt, the fighting ended in what was incorrectly 
labeled a “tactical stalemate” without either side 
having tangible proof of victory. 


DID KOREA STRENGTHEN OUR MILITARY POSTURE? 


What of the intangibles? True, we did not ex- 
tend the boundaries of free Korea, and we did not 
humiliate Red China on the North Korea battle- 
ground, the scene of our own defeat. But these 
are not sufficient reasons to view the war through 
a glass darkly, as an ugly interlude, the direct 
participants in which were denied success, while 
the nation came througth little scathed, its posi- 
tion not more than marginally changed. 

Let’s look at a radical proposition: that the 
Korean conflict strengthened the military posture 
of the United States and changed the design and 
implementation of its foreign policy more directly, 
more dramatically, than either World War I or II. 
Does it make sense? 

Well, prior to Korea, the nation moved away 
from isolationism with dragging feet, glancing 
back over its shoulder, loath to acknowledge the 
military realities implied by the decision to op- 
pose full length the Russian bid to make the 
world safe for communism. Stalin had not bared 
his teeth sufficiently. There was agreement that 
we would contend but no agreement and little 
debate about what contention might require of us. 

The draft was reenacted in 1948, the Marshall 
Plan was launched to keep communism from tak- 
ing over an economically prostrate Europe and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
brought into being to protect and further the 
common interests of anti-Communist states here 
and abroad. 

But no military build-up by the United States 
attended these unprecedented policies, though 
they pointed to collective military security ar- 
rangements. The draft was brought back to fill 
gaps in existing organization primarily rather 
than to broaden the base of trained manpower 
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under arms. In fact, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did 
not favor any marked expansion of the Army, 
their objection being that it would intolerably 
strain the economy of the country. The military 
budget in that year was approximately one-fourth 
its present size. 

Military aid, as a policy, was not proposed until 
one year later, and then most feebly and tenta- 
tively. Reacting to the birth of NATO, the Army 
in Germany moved once again to reform its troop 
body, from a constabulary back into a tactical 
organization. But even when the Berlin blockade 
imposed the threat of war, the Army abroad was 
not materially strengthened. There were no troops 
to spare and no sentiment for sending them. 


NOT ONE DIVISION COMBAT-READY 


By 1949, we had completed our withdrawal 
from Korea, and by mid-year the Communists 
were in complete control of the China mainland. 
Was there any awakening? No, neither then nor 
when the Kremlin announced that it possessed 
the atomic secret. Throughout the year, Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson continued to cut back 
the military establishment, dismantling training 

camps and mothballing ships. There was no pub- 
lic protest. Johnson was stopped from cutting the 
budget still more only by the behind-the-scenes 
intransigent opposition of General Omar N. 
Bradley. 

Not one division in the Army was kept combat 
flexible and ready. Training was directed more 
toward fitting the soldier for citizenship and the 
winning of friends in an alien situation than to 
preparing him for the battlefield. Interservice 
committees met and discussed the need for cooper- 
ation to achieve unified global mobility. But talk 
brought them not one step closer to the goal. 

In Japan, the occupation continued. To absorb 
the manpower cuts, the infantry regiments of 
Eighth Army were contracted to two battalions, 
which made them tactically rigid. But no one 
cried woe. The administration of Japan, and the 
trans-Pacific position, were thought of as due for 
abandonment as promptly as the Japanese could 
hold their own. At that time, without jeopardy, 
we would pull forces back to our own side of the 
ocean. 

In 1949, the Army and Navy both washed their 
hands of any interest in the future of Formosa. 
The Army stayed silent in the face of the stra- 
tegic question. The Navy, incensed by the shrink- 
age of its power afloat, objected that it could 
not extend its shield that far. 

Narrow, noncommital as was this view of the 
shifting horizon, it was not more quaint than the 
popular opinion that, given time, Red China would 
fade itself, extract contentment from a consolida- 
tion of power and settle down to a benign 
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agrarianism. The formation of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis was not foreseen. Writers who tried 
to warn of that danger in 1949 were spanked by 
editors with the word “unrealistic.” It was be- 
lieved that a strong China bordering a strong 
Russia, though both were Communist, would so 
warily eye each other that other frontiers would 
be made safer from aggression. 

Though this was like the illusion of one decade 
earlier that Hitler would become gorged and made 
tranquil by repeated conquests, the sweet dream 
lasted until the moment when the boom was 
lowered at Parallel 38. The Communists had to 
move and fire to prove to us that the world contest 
is on the level. Even then, we might have resumed 
the dream had the war been swiftly and easily 
concluded with a total American victory. Its 
duration gave us time to think and reason to 
resolve that we would never be caught in the same 
way again. 


BREAKING THE SHELL OF COMPLACENCY 


Yes, the fight in Korea, and nothing else, made 
possible the right turn to a preparedness more 
nearly proportioned to the magnitude of the 
danger and the spread of the global problem. 
Nothing else would have broken the shell of 
American complacency which too soon thickened 
after VJ-day. We had to go to war again less 
than five years later and we had to stay a long 
time. 

Of complacency, there is no end. We have it 
still in people, in government, and in press. But 
what we've got is chin-up readiness compared to 
what we had. Today’s armed force is a mobile 
main body, not a housekeeping cadre. It has 
shortages (as always) but it also has readily 
extendable fighting power. 

Behind the armed body is a people well aware 
that the guard must be kept up. The climate of 
public opinion has radically altered and with it the 
political atmosphere in which military policy is 
made. No bloc in the Congress, and no wing of 
either major political party, calls for a reduction 
of arms spending or retreat from Europe and Asia. 
The American Gibraltar theory expired on the 
Pusan perimeter. At long last in this country it 
is possible for any man to campaign for a stronger 
military policy without being branded a saber- 
rattler. The prevailing public doubt is whether 
we are doing enough. 

This new look—this stronger look—did not 
come from the policy of that name. It derived 
directly from the impact of the Korean war on the 
national psychology and from the broadened com- 
mitments which the anxieties of that time made 
possible. Let’s review the record. 

In the course of the build-up, the National 
Guard was mobilized, in part. That availed the 





sending of a solid corps to give body to Seventh 
Army in Germany. It would not have happened, 
otherwise. That corps is still there and can’t be 
withdrawn without scuttling NATO. The Seventh 
is as we know it: the most powerful army ever 
formed and maintained by the nation during 
peace. We may cry about NATO’s lean look; it 
would already be a skeleton rattling in the closet 
of free world hope but for the presence of the 
Seventh in Germany. 

We made up our minds about Formosa in the 
course of the Korean war when Red China’s 
aggressiveness became proved beyond doubt. 
What we had decided was later formalized in a 
declaration of new policy. 

For the first time in history, when hostilities 
were concluded, we did not immediately demobil- 
ize. There has been no stack-arms yet. Man- 
power levels were reduced from the Korean peak; 
but it was done gradually and ended on a high 
plateau. In fiscal 1960, military spending is about 
quadruple the FY 1950 rate, and expressed in 
billions budgeted and appropriated, is the same as 
the rate during the Korean emergency. It took 
the war to prove to us that we could do it without 
landing in the poorhouse. 

In 1948, just three years after the close of World 
War II, a new draft law was proposed, though the 
world was at peace. This bill was so obnoxious to 
the Congress that decision was deferred until the 
last hour. The clock was stopped to let the im- 
passioned debate go on. Division was along party 
lines; the law passed by a scant margin. In 1959, 
six years after fighting ended in Korea, the world 
was again at peace and the Selective Service Act 
was due to expire in June. Part of the magazine 
press struck hard to beat the draft. Even so, the 
new Congress made it a first order of business and 
the scattered opposition to the bill was overrun as 
if by a bulldozer. 

Korea dramatized the need for Army tactical 
power which stayed ready and could be moved 
over great distance in a hurry to keep a small fire 
from spreading. Various boards and leaders had 
advanced this concept after World War II, but 
even its most convinced advocates saw no chance 
of winning the required support. The Strategic 
Army Corps owes its existence to the shock in- 
duced by the surprise, unprovoked Communist 
aggression of June 1950. STRAC is ready and 
even if the airlift is not equally so, at least pres- 
sure on government to repair that weakness 
mounts steadily. 

War or no war, the Pentomic design might have 
been born some day, and even so with arms 
modernization. The sense of urgency which 
Korea generated simply advanced the birth of an 
idea in the fertile mind of General Maxwell D. 
Taylor and made possible its earlier acceptance. 


What we experienced during two years of position 
warfare near Parallel 38 proved to us that the 
tactical structure was too rigid and too obvious 
to survive an atomic battlefield. 


WE WEAR NO BADGE OF FRUSTRATION 


All our preparations were helped forward by 
this small war. How we stand competitively today 
in the race to come even with Soviet Russia in 
ballistic missile power may not be as we would 
like it. But let’s suppose we could now look back 
over 15 years of uninterrupted peace devoid of 
any sign that communism intended to take the 
world by military force if it could not do so with 
political and economic logic. Remember, Russia 
was moving at a gallop with these weapons before 
Korea came along. If there had been no shock 
warning, would we today be farther ahead with 
Atlas, Jupiter, and Titan, or wallowing still 
deeper in the ruck? 

That should be a good question, and it implies 
much for the future. We may not be certain where 
we are going, but we need to know where we have 
been. Only from a more enlightened understand- 
ing of what is, and how it came about, do we 
achieve clear perspective on what else must be 
done. 

Any soldier who fought in Korea has at least 
three medals. Many have multiple decorations 
for heroism. But there is one thing none is en- 
titled to wear: the badge of frustration, the sense 
of having been the front-line agent in a wasting 
and profitless national venture. Than that, 
nothing could be farther from reality. 

Korea was “a little war.” But it was the biggest 
little war ever fought by the United States. The 
campaign of Eighth Army achieved the impos- 
sible many times. Its generals did a better job of 
commanding “up front” and sharing danger with 
their men than any group before them. Its 
average doughboy in the combat line fought as 
bravely as any American of the past and set a 
standard which should be sufficient for the future. 

Above and beyond these values are the very 
real advantages vouchsafed the nation. Toward 
the furthering of its security, the little war en- 
abled the collection of energies which, concen- 
trated, may protect the common interest, super- 
induced an increased national vigilance and en- 
abled a greater political unity around the ideal 
that to stay strongly free, America must walk 
strongly armed. 

It is enough to say of Korea that ten years later 
we still have in our hands all the possibilities 
which the fighting of it insured. Nothing has 
been tied down. If we need more time to be sure 
that the impact was lasting, the moment at least 
affords the assuring reflection that we have done 
better than ever before. 
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TRUTH OF TREJON 


ame after all other signs of battle were gone from the town of Taejon 
in southwest Korea, a battered T34 tank still stood on a busy street 
corner. Painted across its rusty turret in gleaming white letters were 
these words: KNOCKED OuT 20 JuLY 1950 UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MAJ. 
GEN. W. F. DEAN. Seeing it so far removed in time and space from war, 
passers-by often marveled at the incongruity of it. Even today, when the 
tank has been replaced with a more formal if less eloquent memorial, 
Americans may wonder at its implications. 

What was ever so important about this place that a major general 
engaged in hand-to-hand combat to hold it and suffered more than three 
tormented years of captivity in conse- 
quence? 

At no other place in Korea and in no 
other war of the twentieth century was 
it necessary for a division commander to 
commit his last reserve—himself—to the 
fire fight. Why was it necessary at Taejon? 

The answer goes back to long before 25 
June 1950 when the Communist high com- 
mand launched the carefully planned in- 
vasion of South Korea. It begins in 1945 
when the myth was born that the nuclear- 
armed bomber could replace the ground 
combat soldier. Popular credence in the 
myth during the next five years made it 
seem safe to cut our Army’s budget to the bone. 

At the outset of the Korean conflict the 24th Infantry Division was 
but a rusty skeleton of the mighty battle team that had won the nick- 
name of ‘The Victory Division” in the Pacific campaigns of World War II. 
Like the other three divisions of Eighth Army in Japan, it was short one 
battalion in each infantry regiment and one firing battery in each artillery 
battalion. Instead of the heavy tank battalion called for by the table of 
organization, it had only a company of light tanks. Despite hasty re- 
inforcements by 2,108 fillers from other elements of Eighth Army, all units 
of the division entered combat undermanned. 
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Instead of the best weapons and equipment that 
American industry could produce, World War II 
stocks were in the hands of its troops. Much of 
this material was not even field-worthy; nearly 
all of it was old or worn. 

No less critical than the shortages in organic 
manpower and serviceable materiel, was the lack 
of ready sea and air lift. This together with the 
gravity of the South Korean Army’s situation, 
necessitated committing the division piecemeal 
instead of as a unit. 

Like the deficiencies in today’s Army, all this 
was well known in advance. But the most in- 
fluential factor predetermining the chain of 
events that climaxed in the streets of Taejon, 
could be appreciated only after the first elements 
of the 24th Division met the enemy. 

The order to Danger—curiously prophetic code 
name for the 24th Division—came at midnight 
on 30 June 1950. Though a surprise to the rank 
and file, it was not unexpected by operations per- 
sonnel at division headquarters in Kokura, Japan. 
Intelligence reports received from General Doug- 
las MacArthur’s headquarter’s during the preced- 
ing 48 hours clearly indicated that U. S. air and 
naval strikes could not stem the Red tide. U. S. 
ground forces were urgently needed to bolster the 
battered South Korean Army. 


PAPER PLANS NOT ALWAYS CONSUMMATED 


The movement order called for a delaying de- 
tachment of two rifle companies reinforced with 
heavy-weapons elements to go by air immediately 
to Pusan, then by rail to Taejon where Brigadier 
General John H. Church had established an ad- 
vance command post for GHQ (ApcoM). Upon 
arrival there, the task force commander, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles B. Smith of the 1st Bat- 
talion, 21st Infantry, was to report to General 
. Church for deployment instructions. The re- 
mainder of the division was ordered to follow by 
surface transport and establish a base for “early 
offensive operations.” 

The first source of friction was the weather 
which played hob with flight and loading sched- 
ules. Once in Korea, shortages of rolling stock 
slowed rail movement of units to the front. Be- 
fore the 63rd Field Artillery Battalion could be 
moved to Taejon, for example, it was necessary 
to convert gondolas into flat cars by blowtorch. 

As the division struggled night and day to get 
into position to meet the enemy advance south of 
Seoul, monsoon rains made mud cake of every 
surface for ground movement. Streams of refu- 
gees and remnants of South Korean Army and 
police units jammed the roads. The humid heat 
and rugged terrain constantly sapped the strength 
of our unacclimated and sleep-robbed troops. 

Rigorous field training and a compulsory ath- 
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letics program imposed by General Dean upon all 
ranks had hardened us considerably in recent 
months. But there was still plenty of occupation 
fat left to burn, and you could almost see it melt- 
ing away from the faces around you. In a matter 
of days, one regimental staff officer lost more than 
50 pounds. 

When the advance guard of the North Korean 
4th Division debouched from Suwon and rumbled 
down the main road from Seoul to Taejon on the 
morning of 5 July, only 530 Americans were in 
position to fight. They were the two reinforced 
rifle companies of Task Force Smith and a five- 
gun battery of the 52d Field Artillery Battalion 
(105 how) under Lieutenant Colonel Miller O. 
Perry. Their defense position was a low ridge 
astride a bend in the road about three miles north 
of the village of Osan. The rest of the 24th Divi- 
sion was strung out along the route of communi- 
cation all the way back to Japan. 

The fight was short, but it sent a shock along 
the same route of communication that was felt 
all the way back to Main Street, USA! 


MISINFORMATION COSTS LIVES 


Instead of the oxcarts and dummy tanks de- 
scribed in early reports by some newsmen and 
other skeptics, the enemy was equipped with 
numerous Soviet-made medium tanks almost as 
invulnerable to 2.36 bazooka and 75mm recoilless 
rifle fire as South Korean troops had claimed. In- 


stead of a motley horde armed with old muskets, 
the enemy infantry were well-trained, determined 
soldiers and many of their weapons were at least 


Col. Guy S. Meloy, CO, 19th Infantry, Lt. Col. Henry 
Mauz, S83, 24th Division Artillery, and Lt. Col. Miller 
O. Perry confer over a map on 19 July 1950 
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Events were shaping up for the showdown at Taejon 
when Generals Walker and Dean met on 8 July 1950 


as modern as ours. Instead of charging wildly 
into battle, they employed a base of fire, double 
envelopment, fire blocks on withdrawal routes, 
and skillful infiltration. 


Task Force Smith paid for the information with 
the loss of 10 officers, 174 enlisted men, most of 
its vehicles, all crew-served weapons, and the five 
guns of its supporting artillery. Yet more lives 


and materiel have often been lost in war for less. 

The sacrifice at Osan provided the first indis- 
putable evidence that more than a native North 
Korean effort was involved in the invasion. It 
contributed much to accelerating the entire 
Army’s response to the grim realities of the situ- 
ation. Until TF Smith laid it on the line, even 
some of our senior officers had harbored the il- 
lusion that all we needed to stop the invaders 
was “some Americans up there who won’t run 
from tanks.” 

In the process of showing us what we were 
really up against, the enemy didn’t get off scot- 
free. Overrunning Task Force Smith cost the 
North Korean 4th Division four T34 tanks (of 
33 engaged), several trucks, and well over a hun- 
dred casualties. Most important, it cost one day 
of very valuable time. (Twenty-two rounds of 
2.36 bazooka ammunition fired by Lieutenant 
Ollie D. Connor at 15 yards, and six rounds of 
HEAT—all the 105 howitzer AT ammunition with 
the artillery battery—fired by a howitzer in direct 
lay, knocked out two of the tanks in the infantry 
position. Two more were destroyed and three 
damaged by the artillery firing HE at pointblank 
range.) 

While salutary at command posts all the way 
back to the Pentagon, news of the delaying action 
at Osan had an unhealthy effect as it grapevined 


through the rank and file of the 24th Division. It 
planted a doubt in many minds about the effec- 
tiveness of our tactics and weapons—particularly 
the 2.36-inch bazooka and 75mm recoilless rifle. 
Swollen by rumor and reports of subsequent 
events, the doubt ate like a cancer into the combat 
morale of all troops moving to the front. 

From Osan to the Kum River, which loops 
around Taejon like a giant moat, ordinarily is just 
a two-hour jeep ride. It took the North Korean 
crack 4th and 3d Infantry Divisions eight days to 
make the trip. The difference in time was imposed 
by the skeleton 21st and 34th Regimental Combat 
Teams at an average cost of one American soldier 
every three minutes of every hour around the 
clock. 

Among the fallen was Colonel Robert B. Martin, 
who was given command of the 34th Infantry 
after it relinquished a critical delaying position 
at Pyongtaek. In an effort to regain some of the 
lost ground which had opened up the division’s 
left flank, Colonel Martin personally led counter- 
attacks against the Red armored spearhead. 
Bazooka in hand, he was killed by the 85mm gun 
of an enemy tank in the streets of Chonan. 

During this period of fight and fall back to fight 
again, the regimental commander of the 21st In- 
fantry also deemed his presence up front neces- 
sary to stiffen resistance. Only after most of his 
troops had been overrun during the bitter fighting 
around Chochiwon did Colonel Richard (“Big 
Six”) Stephens withdraw from a front-line fox- 
hole. 


THE ENEMY PATTERN UNFOLDS 


Long before the 24th Division blew the bridges 
across the Kum River on 13 July and dug in on 
the south bank for the battle of Taejon, the pat- 
tern of the situation first developed by TF Smith 
was clear-cut. Not only General Dean, but vir- 
tually every member of the command could recog- 
nize that we were confronting the enemy’s main 
effort. It was aimed at the port of Pusan by way 
of the historic invasion route: Seoul-Taejon- 
Taegu. 

Taejon was the key the enemy must grasp 
before he could open the door to complete con- 
quest of Korea. But he must seize it quickly. 
Otherwise Eighth Army, now moving night and 
day by all available transport, would arrive in 
time to brace the door and the key would no 
longer turn. So now it was a race against time 
for both sides. 

In addition to delaying the enemy at the Kum 
long enough for combat elements of Eighth Army 
to arrive and deploy, it was vital that we not 
expose the left flank of the South Korean Army 
by giving ground too fast. In an arc to the north- 
east in poorly roaded, rugged terrain, hard- 
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pressed ROK units also needed time that only 
Dean’s battered command was in position to buy. 

The position was a tactician’s nightmare. Even 
with the arrival of the yet unscathed 19th Infan- 


try Regiment, General Dean could muster less 
than a squad per mile of frontage to defend 
against the onslaught of two reinforced divisions. 
(In addition to the NK 3d and 4th Divisions, the 
NK 2d was on its way to take part in the attack 
on Taejon.) The 19th Infantry alone was assigned 
30 miles of looping river front. The open left 
flank, with a mileage limited only by the speed of 
a T34 tank, was assigned to the division’s recon- 
naissance company. 

With units deployed over so vast an area, com- 
munication was mostly by jeep over sniper-in- 
fested roads. But the 24th Division was accus- 
tomed to this by now. From the outset, failing 
, radio batteries and heavy losses of wire had 
necessitated chief reliance upon messengers. Con- 
sequently, situation maps at unit CPs were often 
many hours behind fast-moving events. 

As so often happened later in Korea, some mem- 
bers of the press at Taejon construed literally 
words designed for enemy ears or for heartening 
our troops. And some historians have compound- 
ed the errors. But I doubt that there was ever 
any illusion in the mind of General Dean—or any- 
one else at Danger Forward—that the division 
could actually hold the Kum River line. Without 
strong reinforcements, it was obvious that the 
best we could hope for was to compel the enemy 
to fully deploy. In itself, this would do much to 
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Danger lies forward and these 24th Division men trained 
for occupation duty were the first to embark for the known 
and unknown hazards of what was to be a quick war 


As elements of the 24th Division moved into Korea, U. S. 
embassy employees and their dependents were flown out 


accomplish our mission, for it would retard the 
enemy’s advance. 

While the North Korean 3d and 4th Divisions 
were still closing on their assembly areas north 
of the Kum, General Dean already knew the 
enemy’s over-all plan for taking Taejon. It was 
brought through the lines by a brave South Ko- 
rean agent and confirmed through other intelli- 
gence sources. 

Instead of a frontal assault, the enemy planned 
to infiltrate our battle position on a massive scale, 
and simultaneously knock out all supporting 
elements—including the division command post. 
Civilian clothes to disguise their soldiers had 
already been manufactured and distributed. Many 
of the infiltrators now mingled with the thousands 
of South Korean refugees being driven against 
our front. 

Initially, General Dean had little choice of re- 
sponse to the enemy plan. All he could do was 
iterate previous instructions for all supporting 
elements to organize strong perimeter defenses. 
A division staff officer circled the division CP in 
Taejon with a newly arrived MP company. But 
General Dean sent the unit up front to help guard 
the two 20-mile-long routes of communication 
with the 34th and 19th Infantry Regiments. 

“We'll have to provide our own local security 
like everyone else,” he said. 


A FEW LIVES TO SAVE MANY 


When the swarm of South Korean civilians— 
including many mothers, fathers, wives, and chil- 





Men of the 19th Infantry move northward towards a 
war that was to bring experiences and teach 
lessons unanticipated by either soldiers or civilians 


dren of ROK soldiers—appeared along the north 
bank of the Kum, however, General Dean was 
confronted with a grim opportunity to capitalize 
on what he knew of the enemy’s intentions. Min- 
gled among the refugees were hundreds of North 
Korean soldiers in disguise. 

For once communication with the front was 
loud and clear. In the taut silence of the opera- 
tions room, we could hear the voice of a unit com- 
mander as he spoke to General Dean: 

“Groups are beginning to ford the river, sir. 
Request permission to place artillery fire on the 
refugees before they disperse.” 

All eyes were on the General’s rugged face, and 
we held our breath waiting for his answer. 

“No,” the General said. “Do not fire! Use 
patrols to screen them as they come across.” 

Someone sighed—I think it was the ROK liai- 
son officer—but no one spoke when the General 
hung up. No words were necessary to convey the 
thought than I felt was shared by all: “There’s 
a man!” 

May our Army always be led in combat by 
artists like General Dean, who know by heart 
when and where to draw the line in the applica- 
tion of military force! Though the decision may 
have cost some American lives, in the long run 
doubtless it saved many more. For who can doubt 
its effect upon the loyalty of the South Korean 
people and upon the respect of the United Nations 
whose press representatives were watching with 
critical eyes every move made at Taejon? 

After the refugees came patrols, probing our 
defense positions all along the Kum River. Then 


artillery and dug-in tanks began to blast away 
at the forward battalion of the 34th Infantry on 
high ground overlooking Kongju and the 19th 
Infantry’s main position at Taepyong-ni. 

The relatively fresh troops of the 19th Infantry 
under Colonel Guy S. Meloy’s veteran leadership 
managed to repel all major crossing attempts 
until the pre-dawn hours of 16 July. Even after 
the position was penetrated, a counterattack by 
an improvised task force of administrative per- 
sonnel from ist Battalion and regimental head- 
quarters partially restored the defense line. 

On the lightly held left flank, however, the 
enemy swarmed across the river, by-passing the 
infantry to strike at the 63d FA Battalion. Over- 
whelmed by an enemy infantry regiment, the 
battalion lost all its guns and heavy equipment. 

If you’re beginning to wonder where was our 
tactical air support while all this was taking 
place, you are not the first. There were times 
during those first hectic weeks in Korea when 
24th Division men wondered too. 

Actually the Air Force was as busy as bees 
whose hive is threatened by a marauding bear. 
But some of the same factors that hampered our 
efforts on the ground were frustrating our team- 
mates in the air. The distance from bases in 
Japan, bad weather (especially low-flying clouds 
and ground-hugging fog), faulty maps, and un- 
familiarity with the terrain—all had an adverse 
influence. But most significant in the light of 
future events—even today—was the amazing 
effectiveness of the well-trained enemy ground 
force’s passive measures of air defense. 


EFFECT OF U. S. AIR ATTACKS 


Even at the outset when our air strikes caught 
the enemy in column on the road, results were 
neither as devastating as might be expected nor 
as destructive as reported at the time. Accord- 
ing to liaison-observer pilots of the 24th Division’s 
light aviation, the caliber .50 machine guns of 
USAF planes were no more effective than ours 
against the armor of a T34 tank. Nor did the 
light rockets initially employed seem to do any 
more damage than our 2.36-inch bazooka. Our 
observer-pilots also reported that dead enemy 
vehicles often came to life after our fighter- 
bombers flew away. The enemy tankers and truck 
drivers used smoke pots under their careened 
vehicles to simulate destruction and thereby deter 
attack. On the other hand, they deliberately ex- 
posed dummies which were “destroyed” twenty 
or thirty times by successive flights. 

In desperation, General Dean recommended to 
General MacArthur that B-29 bombers be used 
against tactical targets. The recommendation 
was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
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There wasn’t much artillery in those early days in Korea, but what there was kept their tubes hot, fought valiantly 


before it could be implemented, the columns op- 
posing the 24th had deployed and dispersed. 

By midnight, 16-17 July, the situation map at 
Danger Forward looked like a Salvador Dali study 


in scarlet. North, south, east and west of our 
front-line units—nearly anywhere you pointed a 
finger—-you could see red. Most ominous of all 
was the big red X on the road between the 19th 
Infantry and Taejon. 

The roadblock had been there since noon— 
despite all efforts from both ends to erase it. By 
midnight we knew that it had x-ed out any chance 
that the regiment would be employable for the 
last-ditch defense of the city. 

Survivors coming in all through the night 
painted a grim picture to go with the tremble of 
the earth and the growl of guns from the north: 
Command posts overrun . . . Gantlets of fire on 
all the trails .. .CCompanies surrounded ... Enemy 
tanks in the rear shooting up the division relief 
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column ... The 1st Battalion’s wounded and Chap- 
lain Herman G. Felhoelter murdered in cold blood 
while he prayed over them... 

A head count of 19th Infantry survivors next 
morning confirmed all but the worst of our fears. 
Of 900 officers and men at the Kum River 24 
hours earlier, only 434 were now present for duty. 
Most of the regiment’s field-grade officers were 
casualties—including Colonel Meloy, who had 
been shot in the leg while directing attacks 
against the roadblock. Nearly all vehicles and 
heavy weapons at the front had been destroyed 
or lost. What was left of the regiment was moved 
to the rear to re-equip at Yongdong—about 30 
miles south of Taejon on the railroad to Taegu. 

With the battalion-strength 21st Infantry Regi- 
ment already committed five miles east of Taejon 
to guard the left flank of the ROK Army and our 
rear from enemy penetration, this left only the 
weary 34th Infantry and the 24th Division’s Re- 








connaissance Company available to continue the 
fight for time. Under Colonel Charles E. Beau- 
champ, its fourth commander in 14 days, the 
regiment established a lean defense line on a ridge 
three miles west-northwest of Taejon overlook- 
ing the Seoul highway and a secondary road into 
town from the west. For artillery support it now 
had a composite battalion composed of all remain- 
ing elements of divisional artillery except for the 
155mm howitzers of the 11th FA Battalion and a 
battery of the 52d FA Battalion in support of the 
21st Infantry. 


THE COMMANDER'S PRESENCE BEGETS CONFIDENCE 


Riding into Taejon at high noon of 18 July was 
an eerie experience. A strange hush, like the 
legendary beat of silence when a man is marked 
for death, weighted the air and blotted out even 
the sounds of gunfire at the outskirts of town. 

As you passed down the deserted streets, you 
could see nothing stir. Yet the hairs on the nape 
of your neck rose and you could feel the press 
of enemy eyes. 

Yesterday, the shops and houses along the way 
had been gaily festooned with paper U. S. and 
ROK flags. Now they were gone—all gone like 
the smiling people who’d cheered you into town. 

Suddenly a rat scuttled across the street, and 
you jumped—forefinger tight on the trigger of 
your carbine. Then, as your jeep came to an 
intersection, you grinned in relief. Parked on the 
cross street was a wire jeep with two American 
soldiers. 

You started toward them to ask for directions 
to the 34th Infantry CP. But another jeep roared 
up and you listened to the driver, a freckled young 
man with hot restless eyes. 

‘“Where’s Danger Forward gone to?” 

“Backward,” replied one of the wiremen. “Way 
back to Yongdong.” 

“Then what in hell are the rest of us waiting 
for?” the freckled soldier’s voice rose to a shrill. 
“Those Red tanks ain’t waitin’—that’s for damn 
sure!” 

“Keep your shirt on,” advised the other wire- 
man, a sergeant with a salt-and-pepper growth of 
beard. “General Dean’s still here.” 

“Oh.” But the way the freckled soldier said it 
told you more about the reason General Dean 
remained in Taejon than you'll ever read in books 
—including the Army’s official history of the 
operation and General Dean’s own story! 

While a nervous soldier’s single syllable of re- 
lief was speaking volumes on the subject of com- 
bat leadership, a mile away the leader of the 
24th Infantry Division was hearing six fateful 
words on the subject of Time. They were spoken 
by Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker and 
punctuated by the roar of howitzers firing on the 


advancing enemy from the edge of the Taejon 
airstrip: ‘I need two more days, Bill.” 

Previously, General Dean had planned to with- 
draw the rear guard from Taejon on the next 
day—19 July. But from the flying Eighth Army 
commander he learned that an extra day was 
necessary for deploying the newly arrived ist 
Cavalry and 25th Infantry Divisions. If he could 
keep the key to the roadnet south out of the 
enemy’s grasp for the extra 24 hours, General 
Walker indicated, there was even a chance that 
the 1st Cavalry Division could move up in time 
to hold it firmly. 

“We'll do it, sir!”” General Dean said, and never 
was the first person plural more apropos. 

As anyone who with the 24th Infantry Division 
during July 1950 will testify, General Dean’s 
presence in Taejon the next two days was just as 
vital to holding the town as the two days were 
to Eighth Army. Though he refrained from in- 
terfering with the regimental commander’s con- 
duct of operations, the knowledge by his troops 
that he was there with them did much to keep 
them there. (Theorists who dream of a future 
battlefield where men move like robots on orders 
from a computer-counseled commander ensconced 
in an atomic bombproof dugout far in the rear, 
please note!) 

To help gain that extra day, General Dean sent 
for the 2d Battalion of the 19th Infantry and 
reinforced the composite artillery battalion with 
the battery that had been supporting the now 
unengaged 21st Infantry. Under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas M. McGrail, the thin 
battalion of doughboys arrived in Taejon about 
noon the next day and were welcomed by the bark 
of enemy guns. 

The 34th Infantry was under heavy attack. 
(General Dean, who commanded the 44th Infan- 
try Division through some of the bitter fighting 
in Europe, has said that enemy artillery concen- 
trations falling on the Taejon airstrip that day 
were as heavy as any he’d ever seen in combat.) 
The enemy was breaking through a key road- 
blocking position. So the battalion was committed 
immediately in a counterattack to restore it, 
with General Dean personally directing the sup- 
porting fires of two light tanks. 

The counterattack was successful. But at night- 
fall enemy pressure was building up to the break- 
ing point along the entire front. About 0300 in 
the morning the line began to crack. Enemy 
tanks and infantry overran the position of the 
1st Battalion, 34th Infantry. By dawn, North 
Korean troops were converging on the city from 
all points of the compass. 

As the last desperate hours that General 
Walker had asked for began to crawl around the 
clock, there remained a task of utmost impor- 
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tance to the entire army for General Dean to 
accomplish. A week earlier, the new 3.5-inch 
bazooka had arrived by air from the United 
States. Teams had been pulled out of the line 
for a few hours of hasty instruction and sent 
back to use it. 

Ordnance experts knew from foolproof field 
tests that the 3.5 could pierce the armor of any 
tank then known to exist. But in the white face 
of death, a weapon in a man’s hands is only as 
good as he thinks it is. And recent experience 
with other once highly touted weapons—magni- 
fied by rumor—had shaken the confidence of our 
troops in all claims of tank-killing capabilities. 

Though some kills will the new bazooka had 
been reported during the melee at the Kum River, 
there was still no convincing evidence. Something 
irrefutable was needed to restore confidence. 
Something spectacular. 

On the final day at Taejon, General Dean gave 
it to us! 

With the help of bazooka teams from the 3d 
Engineer Combat Battalion and the 24th Divi- 
sion’s Reconnaissance Company, a known bazooka 
kill of eight T34 tanks was chalked up in the 
streets of Taejon. Most impressive of all was the 
fact that at least one of them had been stalked in 
person by General Dean and knocked out under 
his direct supervision. 


THE WORD GETS DOWN INSTANTLY 


When word of this reached us at Danger For- 
ward, we passed it immediately to the crowd of 
correspondents with us and they flashed it to the 
world. But the troops of Eighth Army pouring 
into Korea didn’t need to wait until it was printed 
in Stars and Stripes. Long before news dispatches 
reached the States by radio, the same grapevine 
that had spread gloom before was restoring 
confidence. 

After word sped through the ranks that a 
major general had stalked and killed a tank with 
the new 3.5-inch bazooka, even the personnel 
clerks in Tokyo talked tank-hunting. Tank-hunt- 
ing, instead of a suicide mission took on the aspect 
of an exciting outdoor sport. 

Just before dark of the final day, however, our 
elation at Danger Forward was dashed by a mes- 
sage from Taejon. It was relayed to the opera- 
tions room from the 21st Infantry CP at Okchon 
by our assistant division commander, Brigadier 
General Pearson Menoher. The message said: 
ENEMY ROAD BLOCK EASTERN EXIT TAEJON. SEND 
ARMOR. DEAN. 

No need for Colonel James Snee, the Division 
G3, to explain what the message really meant. 
The pattern was grimly familiar to all of us by 
now. The eastern exit from Taejon was the only 
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route of withdrawal. General Dean and the re- 
maining troops in Taejon were trapped. 

General Menoher’s conversation with Colonel 
Snee offered just one ray of hope. A task force 
was setting out from the 21st Infantry with the 
mission of clearing the block. Commanded by 
Colonel Beauchamp, who had arrived at the 21st 
Infantry command post after being cut off from 
his regiment earlier, the force was spearheaded 
by a platoon of light tanks. 

Some writers—who weren’t there—have com- 
mented caustically because the 21st Infantry did 
not deploy all its force to cover the withdrawal. 
But any infantryman should know it is impossible 
for a battalion to prevent infiltration into a 20- 
square-mile area of rugged terrain at night. 

Even during the day, thousands of refugees 
swarmed the hills southeast of Taejon. Mingled 
among them were hundreds of North Korean 
soldiers in civilian garb. The 21st Infantry had 
its hands full just screening the groups that ap- 
proached its key defense position protecting the 
South Korean Army’s left flank and rear. 

Had the 21st Infantry violated General Dean’s 
instructions and moved from its position, there 
might have been no 24th Division left for the 1st 
Cavalry Division to relieve two days later. Maybe 
a couple of ROK divisions would have been miss- 
ing too. 


In the tobacco warehouse at Yongdong, where 
the operations section of Danger Forward was set 
up, all was quiet that night of 20 July. But no 
one slept. Every officer and enlisted man of G3 
had his ear tuned to catch the first ring of Colonel 
Snee’s field phone. 


Just how this Soviet T-34 tank had its tube split isn’t 
known, but it drew crowds of battlefield sightseers 





When the ring finally came, the message Col- 
onel Snee received was reflected on his face. Tears 
welled in the eyes of every man in the room. 
Without a word being spoken, we knew that TF 
Beauchamp had failed to break through to Taejon. 

At least some of us, and perhaps all, were op- 
pressed that night by a sense of guilt. We felt 
we had been too quick to obey the orders sending 
us to safety, that we should have stayed in Taejon 
with General Dean regardless. We felt we had 
failed him. 

At that very moment, on a ridge overlooking 
the flaming streets of Taejon, General Dean was 
carrying a wounded soldier on his back. From 
what he has written since his release from cap- 
tivity, we know now that General Dean also was 
oppressed by a sense of guilt that night. He felt 
that somehow he had failed us. 

But General Douglas MacArthur knew better! 
With the prescience of genius, he recognized at 
once what General Dean and his troops had ac- 
complished at Taejon. Not long after—while the 
UN forces were still retreating—he announced it 
to an incredulous world: THE ENEMY HAS 
LOST HIS CHANCE. WE HAVE FORCED HIM 
TO DEPLOY PREMATURELY. SOON WE 
SHALL DESTROY HIM. 

No less important than time and confidence was 
the legend of heroism that General Dean con- 


tributed to the Army by his personal example at 
Taejon. Inspired by it, many rear-echelon soldiers 
of the 24th Division volunteered immediately to 


replace casualties in combat units. Thus rein- 
forced, the 19th Infantry under Colonel Ned D. 
Moore stopped the North Korean 6th Division 


Innocent-looking, native line-crossers were a problem 
during the early months of the Korean conflict 


At a crossroads south of Taejon, a tank crew kept 
a vigil for enemy patrols pushing beyond the town 


cold at Haman Notch only ten days after the fall 
of Taejon. 

Thirty days after Taejon fell, the 24th Divi- 
sion celebrated its own birthday by completely 
destroying its old enemy, the North Korean 4th 
Division. In an official press communiqué, the vic- 
tory was dedicated to General Dean. 

True to General MacArthur’s prediction, the 
24th Infantry Division recaptured Taejon on 25 
September 1950. In the advance guard were some 
of the officers and men who had tank-hunted with 
General Dean. One of the first things they did 
was locate the tank the General had accounted 
for personally. Scrounging some white paint and 
a brush, they painted the original inscription on 
the turret: 

KNOCKED OUT 20 JULY 1950 
UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
MAJ. GEN. W. F. DEAN 


Today a more formal monument has been 
erected by the grateful people of Taejon to re- 
place the tank. It stands like a sentinel on a rise 
of ground overlooking the bustling and prosper- 
ous city. Though the inscription at the base is 
vorded much more elegantly than the original, 
its real meaning for America is the same. 

If a nation is unwary or unwilling to contribute 
the money, the motivation and the manpower for 
a combat-ready Army, then sooner or later men 
like Major General William F. Dean, Colonel Rob- 
ert B. Martin, Corporal Jack Arawaka—and all 
the thousands who fell in Korea with their 
bravery known only to their God—must make up 
the difference in flesh and blood. 

That is the truth of Taejon! 
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SHERMAN, BRADLEY, VANDENBERG AND COLLINS 


President Truman’s military advisers were the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: General Omar Bradley, Chairman; Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations; General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force; 
General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur was the President’s theater commander in Tokyo and 
Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker, Commanding General, U. S. Eighth 
Army, was the field commander in Korea. Lieutenant General Matthew B. 
Ridgway succeeded General Walker on the latter’s death in December 1950 
and succeeded General MacArthur in Tokyo in April 1951. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet took over command of Eighth Army and was in turn 
succeeded by Lieutenant General Maxwell D. Taylor in March 1953. General 
Mark Clark succeeded General Ridgway when the latter went to Europe to 
become commander of SHAPE in April 1952. Only one change occurred in 
the Joint Chiefs during the Korean War. Admiral Sherman died in the sum- 
mer of 1951 and was succeeded by Ad- 
miral William M. Fechteler. When the 
Korean conflict broke out, Louis John- 

son was Secretary of Defense. He was succeeded by General George C. 

Marshall in September 1950. Robert Lovett, who had been deputy to General 

Marshall, followed General Marshall in September 1951. Frank Pace was 

Secretary of the Army and Thomas K. Finletter was Secretary of the Air 

Force from the beginning of the conflict. Secretary of the Navy Francis 

Mathews was succeeded by Dan A. Kimball in July 1951. 


MACARTHUR AND WALKER IN KOREA 
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WASHINGTON S WAR 


T’ was April in 1950 and the earth was warm-moist and smelled of the 
rebirth of life. The promise of peace was in the air. It was the time 
of the $13 billion defense budget for fiscal 1951 based on the so-called Ike 
Plan No. 3 developed by General Eisenhower and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The war fears of the spring of 1948 over the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia and the Berlin blockade had abated and dimmed. The 
Pentagon civil war of 1949 over the B-36 and the super-flattop also had 
faded. 

The U. S. was all-powerful with its atomic bombs and air armadas of 
B-36s, B-29s and B-50s. The U. S. was supreme on the seas. The U. S. 
atomic monopoly had been jarred by the 
Soviet’s A-bomb test in September 1949, 
but few questioned at the time whether 
the U.S. could continue to awe the Kremlin 
with its overwhelming atomic might. 

If the Communists struck at 0400, the 
U. S. would be ready to retaliate with its 
atomic weapons within the hour, said ci- 
vilian officials in the Pentagon. The Krem- 
lin would be insane to risk war and the 
terrible nuclear devastation that it would 
call down upon itself. There would be no 
war so long as the U. S. retained its great 
atomic retaliatory power. 

But even the most ardent believers in 
U. S. atomic airpower at the time maintained a sense of reality. Louis 
Johnson, Defense Secretary at the time, had complete faith in the ability 
of the atomic bombers to strike back at 0500, if the Communists attacked. 
But he totally rejected the idea “that we expect to win a war by push- 
button tactics and atomic blitz.” 

“T do not know of any competent military man who thinks that we 
could win a quick and easy victory,” Johnson had told the House Armed 
Services Committee on 21 October 1949. 

But the will to believe in peace—and the overriding importance of 
fiscal stability—were strong in the spring of 1950. Any misgivings about 
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the efficacy of U. S. atomic deterrent power were 
drowned by the clamor for economy and fiscal 
solvency. It was comfortable to believe that the 
Kremlin was deterred by the A-bomb. It was 
pleasant to believe in peace. 


MOOD OF THE SPRING OF 1950 


Even as sharp-eyed and far-seeing a military 
planner as Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations, was caught up in the mood of 
that spring of 1950. I sought out the Admiral one 
sun-bathed day late in April. His fourth-floor 
Pentagon office was cheerful with the bright 
spring day. It was no day for gloom talk. 

How did the military situation look? Would 
there be war? Would the $13 billion defense bud- 
get be adequate? 

“If we get past May 1 without any uprising 
or trouble with the East Germans on May Day we 
should have a peaceful year,” the gray-haired, 
slight-framed Admiral said with an air of buoyant 
confidence. “Keep an eye on May Day to see if 
the Commies are up to something.” 

Admiral Sherman was not alone. That was the 
thinking of the military community. Of course 
this was not blithe self-deception. The military 
leaders did not rule out trouble areas. They 
deluded neither themselves nor Congress. 

On 26 April 1950, two months before the Reds 
moved into South Korea, Defense Secretary 
Johnson told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that “recent events . . . make it entirely 
possible that appropriations in excess of those 
which have been requested for the current year 
will be required in succeeding years.” 

Those events which Johnson cited were the 
Soviet atomic bomb test in September 1949, which 
presaged the end of our atomic monopoly; the fall 
of China to the Reds; the rumblings of Com- 
munist-stirred troubles in Southeast Asia; the 
rise of Soviet power in European satellites; Soviet 
naval expansion; mounting Soviet pressures in 
Germany; pugnacious Soviet attacks on U.S. air- 
craft in the Baltic and elsewhere; and Soviet 
demands in Trieste. 

There were these shadows of doubts and mis- 
givings about the Communists’ next move. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had made it quite clear they 
would like more strength. They would have pre- 
ferred lesser calculated risks. But it was a time 
when the fiscal considerations outweighed the 
military considerations. 

The military considerations were not minimized 
at the time but they were swept under the rug— 
more or less. The U. S. Army was fully aware of 
its shortcomings when it went to Congress to 
defend its $4 billion share of the $13 billion 
defense budget. 

In January 1950, the then Secretary of the 
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Army Gordon Gray told the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee that ‘‘one of the Army’s most 
pressing problems is the occupation of former 
enemy countries.” He said this task “consumes 
a large portion of our time and effort.”’ Of some 
265,000 Army troops overseas, 202,000 were on 
occupation duty—32 per cent of total Army 
strength. 

The Army was holding the line against com- 
munism around the world, Gray said, “but the 
forces of communism still hover nearby ready at 
some sign of weakness to sweep down across the 
borders.” 

“We must also take into account that the pos- 
session of the atomic bomb by aggressor nations, 
together with an increasing capability on their 
part to deliver it, will tremendously reduce the 
military advantage which we have had because 
of our monopoly in atomic weapons,” Gray said. 
“This will tend to return the emphasis to con- 
ventional concepts of ground, sea and air forces. 

“When our complete monopoly in the atomic 
bomb was lost, its power as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion became somewhat lessened. The army has 
believed consistently that the minimum national 
security with a reasonable degree of safety re- 
quires that the army should have a mobile 
striking force trained and equipped for immediate 
deployment.” 

Gray said the Army wanted a minimum of 12 


Regular divisions but it was allowed only 10 
divisions in the defense budget. 


LESS MEN BETTER EQUIPPED 


Despite these misgivings, Gray and General J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff at the time, 
backed the Truman administration’s defense 
budget. The President had set the budget ceiling, 
and the Army, as always, would do its best to 
live within it. 

“The effectiveness of the army, especially when 
funds are limited, depends upon a delicate balance 
between personnel and equipment,” Collins said. 
“Within the means of the present budget I feel 
that the proposed strength of 630,000 will provide 
that balance. This figure represents a reduction 
of 47,000 from our former authorization strength 
but it is necessary if we are to carry out other 
vital programs.” 

When Collins was asked why he was willing to 
accept the manpower cut, he replied: ‘Well, it has 
been my feeling for some time, and Mr. Gray is 
thoroughly in accord with it, that we in the Army 
at times in the past overemphasized the necessity 
of numbers of men. We have had to do that in 
this period of occupation. ... So we are satisfied 
and we think that the army of 630,000 men who 
are better equipped will be a better army than one 
of 677,000 with less modern equipment.” 





Was the Army getting its fair share of the de- 
fense dollar? 

“I would say that the distribution is in conso- 
nance with the present strategic plans,” General 
Collins said. “I would say at the same time 
naturally that any one service will always have 
reservations as to whether it is getting its proper 
share but speaking for the Army I certainly say 
that we have gotten our fair share of the budget 

. and that it is in general consonance as well 
as human men can make it, with the plans as 
they are being developed.” 

Chairman Mahon, the veteran and astute master 
of defense budgets, in those early days of 1950 
seemed worried about the military situation. 

“If war should break out within the next year 
or 18 months,”’ Mahon asked with prophetic intui- 
tion, ‘‘would we look back and say that we made 
a big mistake in the appropriation this year of 
about $13 billion for nationai defense?” 

General Collins’s reply disclosed clearly the as- 
sumptions and the risks taken in the administra- 
tion’s $13 billion defense budget. 

“No sir, I would not,” Collins answered firmly. 
“Of course, if you or anyone could have the fore- 
sight to say that if there is going to be a war 
it is going to occur within the next year, then we 
ought to be spending more money than we are 
spending now under the $13 billion program. | 
have heard it estimated at various times—and 1 
would not wish to be held to the figure—that the 
first year of a major war would cost us $50 bil- 
lion. . . . Now if we knew for certain that we were 
going to have this war next year then we ought 
to be spending some of this $50 billion ahead of 
time, and that would gear your industrial machine 
and everything else to the war effort. 

“But if you did that you would so upset the do- 
mestic economy that if you did not have this war 
maybe then the whole thing would collapse. So 
we do not advocate in the military and the joint 
chiefs of staff that we spend the $50 billion now. 
That is an extreme. Somewhat less than $50 bil- 
lion is what we should spend now and the $13 bil- 
lion we get has been arrived at by a process of 
cross checks and evaluation and in my judgment 
it represents a sound and well balanced program 
as well as men and human frailties can foresee 
the future.” 


A JUSTIFICATION ECHOED TEN YEARS LATER 


Chairman Mahon inquired if war was probable 
in the next 18 months (the period through fiscal 
1951). General Collins went off the record, but 
the intelligence reports of the period indicated to 
him and the other chiefs that war was not ex- 
pected although it could not, of course, ever be 
ruled out. 


Secretary of Defense Johnson in his testimony 


made no attempt to gloss over the misgivings of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff about the adequacy of 
the $13 billion budget. Johnson said: 

“I would be less than candid if I did not point 
out that the budget as forwarded to Congress does 
not provide all the military forces the joint chiefs 
of staff believe are required if only the military 
point of view were taken into consideration. .. . 
Obviously, if we were to submit to Congress a 
budget which simply represented the total of 
these unilateral estimates we would materially 
affect the stability of our national economy.” 

This justification of the defense budget—which 
strangely is echoed in virtually the same phrases 
ten years later—was backed by General Omar N. 
Bradley, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

“Frankly, considering the intelligence estimates 
that we have available and realizing that the 
amount of money which our economy can stand 
for defense is a presidential responsibility, I am 
in complete agreement with that [$13 billion] 
ceiling,”’ General Bradley said. “Obviously it does 
not give us everything that we would like to have. 
However, under present circumstances, we feel 
that this budget is a sound part of a long range 
program and I assure you that if any critical 
change in the intelligence estimate occurs, we will 
not hesitate to go to the secretary of defense 
and the President and will present this informa- 
tion with our recommendation promptly. At the 
same time I do not infer an omniscience in these 
matters. We realize that there are certain parts 
of our defenses that are more vulnerable than 
others. This fiscal 1951 budget does not pretend 
to fill all the holes. But we hope that this budget 
and succeeding ones will give sufficient emphasis 
to these points of vulnerability so that this effec- 
tiveness is maximum and the risk is minimum 
within a few years. 

“If we did not take this view and make this 
assumption, the appropriation request which we 
would have to recommend would be out of all pro- 
portion to that which we believe this country 
could afford at this time.” 

Such was the military thinking in those pre- 
Korea days ten years ago. Significantly, the JCS 
were going along with a politico-economic deci- 
sion made by President Truman who was their 
Commander in Chief. It was his judgment and 
his responsibility. Clearly there was nothing in 
the intelligence forecast to indicate the coming 
of the Korean war. Again, it was an estimate of 
enemy intentions based perhaps upon faulty or 
inadequate knowledge of Communist capabilities. 


LAST ON THE LIST OF WAR CONTINGENCIES 


As indicated by Admiral Sherman and other 
military leaders of the period in the spring of 
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Secretary of the Army Frank Pace confers with the 
President of Columbia University and 
special advisor on the nation’s 1951 defense budget 


1950, a Korean war was the last item on the list 


of possibile war contingencies. The U. S. high 
command had ruled out Korea as strategically 
important. There was no thought of ever fight- 
ing for Korea. The Joint Chiefs did not want to 
keep U. S. troops in Korea. The manpower-short 
Army needed the men elsewhere for more im- 
portant duty. 

In May 1947, Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson had recommended that the U. S: pull 
out of Korea. On 25 September 1947, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, after a thorough study, submitted 
a memorandum to the Secretary of State which 
said that “the United States has little strategic 
interest in maintaining present troops and bases 
in Korea.” The JCS said the two divisions total- 
ing some 45,000 men in Korea at the time would 
be a “military liability” in the event of war in the 
Far East. The outpost would have to be rein- 
forced substantially and any large-scale ground 
operations in Korea would not be justified because 
the peninsula most probably would be by-passed. 

Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer, who 
studied the Korea problem in a first-hand survey 
in the summer of 1947, recommended that the 
U. S. withdraw its troops concurrently with any 
Soviet withdrawal. The USSR announced that it 
was taking out its troops by December 1948, and 
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on Christmas Day that year Moscow announced 
the withdrawal had been completed. 

The U. S. actually began to take troops out of 
Korea on 15 September 1948, several months be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly re- 
solved that occupation forces be removed “as 
early as practicable.” 

On 23 March 1949, President Truman approved 
the withdrawal of the remaining U. S. troops from 
South Korea—a regiment of the 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion, the same division which had first occupied 
Korea in September 1945, and which came back 
later in 1950 to fight and die in the streets of 
Seoul. By 29 June 1949, only the 500 members 
of the U. S. military advisory group remained. 

Even as the last of the 8,000 American soldiers 
departed from Inchon, the ROK Army was em- 
broiled in one of the numerous border fights with 
the Communists from North Korea, this time on 
the Ongjin peninsula just beyond Seoul, the 
capital. 

The 38th parallel, drawn arbitrarily in August 
1945 as a temporary expedient, became the fric- 
tion point between north and south. Fighting 
would flare up and subside in exchanges of rifle 
and artillery fire and invasion forays across the 
border. 

On 12 January 1950, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson enunciated American policy on Korea in 
a speech to the National Press Club in which he 
drew the U. S. defense line in the Pacific from the 
Aleutians to Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 
Korea was left outside the line. This was inter- 
preted to mean that the U. S. was not committing 
itself to the automatic defense of Korea. Acheson 
had restated national policy which had already 
been approved in the Pentagon and the White 
House. 

The U. S. Government at this time seemed un- 
worried about any possible attack by North Ko- 
rea. The Truman administration had little con- 
fidence in the Syngman Rhee government and was 
more alarmed by the threat of uncontrolled infla- 
tion and economic collapse. 

Intelligence reports on Korea in the spring of 
1950 mentioned the build-up of Communist forces 
in North Korea and continuing guerrilla activity 
along the 38th parallel. The potential threat of 
invasion was not ignored. General MacArthur’s 
G2 service reported to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on 10 March 1950 that there were suggestions that 
the Communists were planning an invasion of 
South Korea in June 1950. 

MacArthur’s staff, however, downgraded this 
report as doubtful. Two weeks later, on 25 March, 
a follow-up report from Tokyo expressed the esti- 
mate that there would be no invasion that spring 
or summer but that guerrilla fighting probably 
would continue. 





During that spring Central Intelligence Agency 
reports suggested that the North Koreans might 
switch their tactics from sporadic border raids to 
a big attack. The Communists were described as 
capable of launching such an invasion but there 
was no hint as to where such an assault might 
come or when. The CIA reports repeatedly in- 
dicated that Communists had the ability to launch 
similar attacks at a number of possible trouble 
spots in the world. 

There was no lack of first-hand, on-the-spot ob- 
servations of the military situation in the Far 
East at the time. John Foster Dulles, as a State 
Department adviser, visited Korea and tramped 
along the 38th parallel. Defense Secretary John- 
son and General Bradley conferred with General 
MacArthur on 18 June 1950. The possibility.of a 
Korean war was not mentioned. 


BUILD-UP OF NORTH KOREAN ARMY UNNOTICED 


The military consensus in the United States and 
in Tokyo in the spring of 1950 was that the ROK 
Army would have no difficulty holding its own 
against any Communist attack. The seriousness 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson relied on our 
bombers to retaliate quickly if we were attacked. But 
it wouldn’t be an easy push-button war, he hedged 


of the Soviet build-up of the North Korean Army 
was not recognized by U. S. Intelligence. The 
weakness and shortcomings of the ROK Army— 
armed only with light weapons deliberately to 
discourage any invasion attempts to the north— 
were not realized in the U. S. 

Not until after the war had started did U. S. 
Intelligence learn the painful truth. Soviet Rus- 
sia had poured heavy shipments of arms into 
North Korea in April and May 1950. With more 
than 3,000 Soviet military instructors, the USSR 
had whipped the North Korean Army into fight- 


ing shape. As many as 15 Soviet officers were 
assigned to each infantry division. 

Apparently the intensive build-up of the North 
Korean Army in the spring of 1950 went unnoticed 
by U. S. Intelligence. Chongjin harbor was bus- 
tling and the docks jammed with trucks loading 
arms and ammunition; but no intelligence reports 
mentioned this beehive of preparations. 

The Communist superiority in Korea would 
have been obvious if an intensive intelligence ef- 
fort had been made. But Korea's strategic value 
had been downgraded and the threat was 
minimized. 

From hindsight, however, there appeared ample 
indications of the imminent invasion. On 8 June 
newspapers in Pyongyang published a manifesto 
proclaiming plans for a Korea-wide election on 5 
August, for the establishment of a unified parlia- 
ment which would meet in Seoul on 15 August, the 
anniversary of Korea’s liberation. It was evident 
the Communists expected to take over Korea and 
hold elections in mid-August. 

This North Korean proclamation was reported 
in Isvestia by the Soviet news agency, TASS, on 10 
June, but was presumably not considered signifi- 
cant if it was noticed at the time. 

From 15 to 24 June the North Koreans moved 
all their divisions near the 38th parallel. About 
80,000 men slipped into positions with the border 
guard units in a well-masked operation that did 
not tip off the South Koreans. There were seven 
infantry divisions, one armored brigade, one in- 
fantry regiment, one motorcycle regiment, and 
one border constabulary brigade, a total of about 
90,000 men with 150 T34 tanks. The Communist 
troops were told they were on maneuvers but most 
of them guessed correctly that the war was 
imminent. 

The North Korean Army-was spréad Over a 40- 
mile line. from~ Kaesong to Chorwon, Thé Main ~ 
attack.was plarmed to strike down the Uijongbu 
corridor—the invasion route to Seoul. 


COMMUNIST SURPRISE WAS EFFECTIVE 


Four ROK divisions and a regiment guarded the 
38th parallel to the south. They had no hint of 
the coming attack although there had been numer- 
ous predictions from South Korean and U. S. 
sources that trouble was brewing. A U. S. Intel- 
ligence agency (not identified by Army histo- 
rians) on 19 June had information indicating that 
the North Koreans were preparing for an offen- 
sive, but this detail, for some unexplained reason, 
was omitted from the estimate. U. S. officials did 
not believe an attack was imminent; they ex- 
pected that if it did come the ROK army would 
knock out the North Korean “rag-tag” forces. 

ROK Army officers did not share the U. 8. view, 
insisting that the North Koreans were superior in 
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men and arms. But the American estimates of the 
situation tended to dismiss the South Korean 
warning as self-serving. There were many in the 
Pentagon, in the White House, and in the State 
Department who suspected the Rhee government 
wanted more arms to launch its own offensive to 
“unify” Korea by force. 

In the White House, President Truman was 
fully aware that Korea was a potential hot spot, 
but he recognized that the Communists could 
move anywhere from Norway through Berlin and 
Trieste to Greece, Turkey and Iran; and from the 
Kuriles in the North Pacific to Indochina and 
Malaya. Europe was still the primary concern 
in an Atlantic-oriented strategy. 

As Truman said in his book, Years of Trial and 
Hope, the Intelligence reports from Korea in the 
spring of 1950 indicated the North Koreans were 
steadily continuing their build-up of forces and 
that they were continuing to send guerrilla forces 
into South Korea. There were continuing inci- 
dents along the 38th parallel. 

“Throughout the spring the Central Intelligence 
reports said that the North Koreans might at any 
time decide to change from isolated raids to a 
full-scale attack,” Truman wrote. “The North 


Koreans were capable of such an attack at any 
time, according to the intelligence, but there was 
no information to give any clue as to whether an 
attack was certain or when it was likely to come.” 


When the Communist invaders from the north 
struck at the 38th parallel at 0400 that rain- 
drenched morning of Sunday, 25 June 1950, Korea 
time (it was 1500, Saturday, 24 June, Washington 
time) the surprise was as effective if not as stun- 
ning as the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 
another Sunday morning. When the news first 
reached Washington, at first the tendency was to 
dismiss the Red offensive as another border raid. 
Few saw it as the start of a war that would cost 
the U. S. heavily in lives and resources. 

The Communists timed the assault artfully. The 
summer monsoon season had just begun. It was 
raining hard when the Communist artillery and 
mortars shattered the early dawn darkness as the 
first thrust was aimed on the west end of the line 
against Ongjin peninsula by the 14th Regiment of 
the North Korean 6th Division and the border 
constabulary’s 3d Brigade. 

The 38th parallel was lightly defended by one 
regiment from each ROK division on the line. The 
rest of the regiments were in reserve 10 to 30 
miles to the south. Many of the ROK officers and 
American military advisers were away for the 
weekend in Seoul and other places. The thinned- 
out garrisons were caught asleep and unready as 
the Communist troops moved across the line a 
half hour after the artillery and mortar barrage. 
So effective was the Communist surprise that they 
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were able to patch up a railroad that crossed the 
38th parallel and move a 15-car trainload of 
troops into Kaesong by 0600. 

In Washington, Saturday, 24 June was a steamy 
hot 96 degrees. The President and his family had 
left at 1100 for a weekend visit to his home in 
Independence, Missouri. 


FIRST NEWS NONE TOO SWIFT 


The first news of the Communist invasion was 
flashed to the U. 8S. military advisory group in 
Seoul around 0600 Korea time—two hours after it 
had begun. The ROK 17th Regiment, first to take 
the brunt of the attack, had five U. S. advisers 
who were flown out in two Army liaison planes. 

First word of the attack reached Tokyo head- 
quarters of the U. S. Far East Command in a 
telegram sent from Seoul at 0925 by the military 
attaché at the U. S. embassy. This was relayed 
to Army G2 in the Pentagon. 

U. S. Air Force headquarters in Tokyo received 
a radio message from Kimpo airfield near Seoul 
that fighting had broken out along the 38th. The 
time was approximately 1000—four hours after 
the first shots were fired. At 1030 Brigadier Gen- 
eral Jared V. Crabb, Deputy Chief of Staff of 
Far East Air Forces, telephoned Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edwin K. Wright, G3 of the Far East Com- 
mand, and compared reports. By 1500 there was 
general agreement that this was a full-scale 
invasion. 

In Washington, around 2000, 24 June, local 
time, the first news of the invasion which had 
started five hours earlier began to trickle in. The 
surprise was as complete as it was in the Korean 
wet dawn. 

_ (Four days later, Major General Lyman L. Lem- 

nitzer, then director of the military assistance 
office under the Secretary of Defense, in a memo 
to Defense Secretary Johnson recognized the un- 
expectedness of the attack. Lemnitzer said it 
had been known for many months that North 
Korea had the capability of attacking the Re- 
public of Korea. This same capability had been 
attributed to the Communists for offensives 
against nearly every country bordering the Soviet 
Union. But he knew of no intelligence agency that 
had centered attention on Korea as the point of 
imminent attack.) 

At 2126, 24 June, Washington time, the first 
official report of the invasion arrived at the State 
Department from Ambassador John Muccio in 
South Korea. “It would appear from the nature 
of the attack and the manner in which it was 
launched that it constitutes an all-out offensive 
against the Republic of Korea.” 

Around 2230 that night Secretary of State 
Acheson telephoned President Truman, who was 
sitting in the library of his home in North Dela- 





ware Street in Independence. “Mr. President,” 
Acheson said gravely, “I have very serious news. 
The North Koreans have invaded South Korea.” 

Acheson suggested that the United Nations Se- 
curity Council be called into emergency session 
to cite North Korea as the aggressor. The Presi- 
dent agreed. He wanted to hurry back to the 
Capital but Acheson advised him to remain in 
Independence for the weekend because the details 
of the situation were not yet available. 

In Tokyo, John Foster Dulles cabled the State 
Department (received at 1030, Sunday, 25 June, 
Washington time) urging that the U. S. use force 
if the ROK Army could not hold against the Red 
offensive. ‘To sit by while Korea is overrun by 
unprovoked armed attack would start a disastrous 
chain of events leading most probably to world 
war,” Dulles cautioned. 

That Sunday morning President Truman had 
arisen early and read the war headlines and the 
scanty stories. By 1130, local time, the Trumans 
were sitting down to an early Sunday dinner when 
Acheson phoned again. Acheson said the UN Se- 
curity Council had been called into emergency 
session; there was no doubt of the Communist 
all-out invasion. The President asked Acheson to 
arrange for a conference with the military serv- 
ices secretaries and the Joint Chiefs. Defense 


Secretary Johnson and General Bradley, Chair- 
man of JCS, were on their way back from an in- 


spection tour of the Far East. 

President Truman ordered his plane, the /nde- 
pendence, prepared for a hasty return flight, and 
by 1400 was on his way back to Washington. He 
had the plane’s radio operator send a message to 
Acheson to gather the State Department and 
Pentagon advisers for a meeting in Blair House 
obliquely across from the White House, which was 
undergoing repairs. The President had already 
decided that the U. S. would have to act firmly 
to stop the Communist aggression in Korea. 


THE BLAIR HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Just about the time the President took off for 
Washington, the UN Security Council met in New 
York and called for an end of the Korean fighting. 
When Mr. Truman arrived at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport at 1915 that Sunday night he was 
met by Acheson and Johnson who had just arrived 
the day before from the Far East. By 1940 they 
were at Blair House joined by Army Secretary 
Frank Pace, Navy Secretary Francis P. Mat- 
thews, Air Force Secretary Thomas Finletter, 
General Bradley, General J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air 
Force Chief of Staff, and Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. From the 
State Department were Under Secretary James 
Webb, Deputy Under Secretary Dean Rusk, As- 


sistant Under Secretary John Hickerson, and 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip Jessup. 

It was clearly evident that Louis Johnson, who 
had just talked with General MacArthur in Tokyo 
on his Far East tour, was less concerned about 
Korea than about Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa. 
Johnson had a page-and-a-half memorandum from 
MacArthur which he asked General Bradley to 
read. MacArthur hammered hard the importance 
of Formosa to U. S. defenses in the Pacific and 
the need to strengthen that bastion. 

The President then led the top advisers into 
dinner at 2000—fried chicken prepared by White 
House cooks. The conversation was grim: the pos- 
sibility of Soviet and Chinese Red intervention, 
the question of whether Korea was a diversionary 
attack; the ability of South Korea to hold; and 
that this was reminiscent of the pattern of ag- 
gression that had led to World War II. 

After dinner, the President moved briskly to 
the discussion of immediate plans for action. 
Acheson listed the recommendations of the State 
and Defense Departments: evacuation of Ameri- 
cans from Korea; supply ammunition and equip- 
ment to the South Korean Army, by airdrop if 
necessary; and order the Seventh Fleet into For- 
mosa Strait to keep the war from spreading. The 
President approved generally but said the an- 
nouncement of the Seventh Fleet’s move from the 
Philippines north to the Formosa area would be 
delayed until it was in position. 

President Truman said he thought the Russians 
were trying to get Korea by default, expecting the 
U. 8. to stay out to avoid a third world war. He 
thought the U. S. held the stronger hand. Gen- 
eral Bradley thought the USSR was not ready for 
war but that they were probing U. S. strength and 
determination. He suggested that the line should 
be drawn to halt Soviet aggression. The President 
agreed firmly, foreseeing the need for force to 
stop the North Koreans. 

General Vandenberg and Admiral Sherman 
thought that air and naval forces would be 
enough to handle the situation. General Collins 
insisted that ground forces would be required if 
the North Korean Army broke the back of the 
South Korean defenses. Collins answered the 
President’s inquiries about how long it would take 
to move two or three divisions from Japan to Ko- 
rea. But the military chiefs had little that was 
factual to go on that night. 

President Truman later recalled in his memoirs 
that “no one could tell what the state of the 
[South] Korean army really was on that Sunday 
night. Whatever the estimates of the military 
might be, everyone recognized the situation as 
serious in the extreme.” 

Collins reported to the President that General 
MacArthur in a teletype conference had indicated 
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Commanders of Eighth Army—1950-53. Theirs was the heavy responsibility of carrying out 


he was ready to ship ammunition and supplies to 
Korea as soon as he received the orders. 

It was clear from the reports of that Blair 
House conference that (1) the miltiary high com- 
mand, from the President down, had no idea of 
the magnitude of the North Korean build-up and 
potency, and (2) they were deeply concerned 
about Soviet and Red Chinese intervention and 
the possibility that Korea was a screen for a big 
attack elsewhere, possibly in Europe. 


THE DECISION TO FIGHT 


That night President Truman made decisions 
that led the U. S. into the war, reversed earlier 
plans not to keep a foothold in Korea, and nailed 
down for all the world to see the U. S. policy that 
it would fight Soviet expansion, even at the risk 
of starting World War III. 

By 2300 that Sunday night the President had 
instructed General MacArthur to send ammuni- 
tion and supplies to Korea, to use air and sea 
power to prevent the loss of Seoul and Kimpo; 
to provide ships and planes to evacuate American 
dependents; and to send a survey party to study 
the Korean situation. He assigned the Seventh 
Fleet to MacArthur with base at Sasebo, Japan. 

The news from Korea the next day, Monday, 
was bleak and gloomy. The tanks and heavy arms 
of the North Koreans were too much for the 
lightly armed and unprepared South Koreans who 
fought bravely in some areas and fell back in 
others. Seoul, the ROK capital, was tottering as 
Communist tanks were reported in the outskirts. 
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Rhee moved his headquarters to Taegu, about 150 
miles south. That night President Truman re- 
ceived MacArthur’s estimate that the ROK Army 
could not hold Seoul and that it was in danger of 
collapse. Later that night, the JCS notified Mac- 
Arthur in another teleconference that now he was 
authorized to use naval and air forces to support 
the ROK Army against all targets south of the 
38th parallel. 

The war situation was discussed that Monday 
night, 26 June, at another Blair House conference 
at 2100. MacArthur had reported that the Com- 
munist tanks were entering Seoul’s suburbs and 
that the situation was deteriorating rapidly. 
President Truman recalled the Berlin blockade 
and said the Communists were probing for weak- 
ness in U. S. armor and that the U. S. had to meet 
this thrust without getting involved in a world- 
wide war. As a precaution, the President ordered 
the Seventh Fleet into Formosa Strait to neutral- 
ize the area. 

On Tuesday, 27 June, the UN Security Council, 
with the Soviet Union boycotting the meetings, 
voted the resolution to support South Korea 
against the Communist attack. Now the U. S. was 
morally committed to get into the Korean war. 
The pre-Korea military advice that the peninsula 
was the wrong place for a showdown with the 
USSR and Red China was shelved. 


MEETING GROUND FORCES WITH PLANES AND SHIPS 


The dominant military opinion in the Pentagon 
that week of 26 June was that U. S. air and sea 
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Washington’s orders against a crafty, unscrupulous enemy who knew what he wanted 


power would turn the tide against the Com- 
munists. Army leaders did not agree with this 
view, which held firmly that U. S. ground troops 
would not be needed. 

A top Pentagon budget expert at the time was 
asked how long the war would last and how much 
it would cost. “Oh, about two or three months 
or so,”’ he ventured. “It’s hard to talk about cost 
at this stage but I would say it would be approxi- 
mately the expense of one or two military exer- 
cises. We'll use up some left-over World War II 
ammunition and supplies.” 

The $13 billion defense budget was still undis- 
turbed and the budget-makers, influenced by ad- 
vice from the air and sea planners, thought they 
could pay for the Korean “police action” by dip- 
ping into some planned training exercises. 

Defense Secretary Johnson, similarly advised, 
took an optimistic view that the war would end 
quickly as U. S. airpower was applied. He was 
concentrating his concern upon safeguarding 
Formosa, reflecting the insistent warnings from 
MacArthur. 

The North Korean Army in those early days 
was still rated as poorly equipped, poorly 
trained—even after Seoul fell on 28 June, local 
time. The ROK Army hastily blew up the Han 
River bridge, leaving the U. S. military aid group 
behind. The South Koreans fled in confused re- 
treat to the south. 

On 28 June, U. S. fighter planes dispatched to 
attack Communist troops north of the Han River 
found few targets, but they mistakenly strafed 


and fired rockets at the ROK ist Division, killing 
and wounding a number of South Korean troops. 

The war was going as the Communists had 
planned. The North Koreans and their Soviet 
mentors apparently had assumed that the U. S. 
would not intervene, and even if there was inter- 
vention, it could not be effective before the Com- 
munists had conquered South Korea. 

The Reds had gambled unwisely. Within eight 
hours after the UN voted to intervene in Korea, 
U. S. fighter planes were in action. The immedi- 
ate effect was not noticeable. The Communist 
forces were not slowed in their march south. 

When Brigadier General John H. Church and 
his survey party of 13 officers and two enlisted 
men arrived at Suwon airfield at 1900 on 27 June, 
the outlook for the ROK Army was dark and 
dreary. Collapse appeared near. The next day, 
General Church advised General MacArthur that 
U. S. ground troops would be needed. On 29 June, 
MacArthur flew to Korea in his C-54 Bataan es- 
corted by four fighter planes. He conferred with 
President Rhee and Ambassador Muccio in Su- 
won, reviewed the situation with General Church, 
and looked over the scene at the Han River with 
its motley mass of refugees and disorganized 
ROK Army units. At 1815 that evening, Mac- 
Arthur flew back to Tokyo, convinced that U. S. 
ground troops were the only answer. 

While MacArthur was in Korea on his quick 
look-see, President Truman approved a directive 
broadening the General’s powers: to use troops for 
communications and to protect the port and air- 
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bases in the Pusan area, to use naval and air 
forces against military targets in North Korea 
but to stay well clear of Manchuria and Soviet 
territory, and defend Formosa against invasion 
while at the same time keeping a leash on the 
Chinese Nationalists. 


NO RESULTS WITHOUT GROUND FORCES 


At 0300 on 30 June, MacArthur’s report on his 
trip to Korea was received at the Pentagon. He 
estimated that the ROK Army of some 95,000 
men had been reduced to 25,000 effective soldiers. 
He asked for ground troops to hold the line and 
regain lost ground. “To continue to utilize the 
forces of our air and navy without effective 
ground elements cannot be decisive,’”’ MacArthur 
said. He asked immediately for a regimental com- 
bat team with a build-up to two divisions as soon 
as possible. 

General Collins talked with MacArthur in a tele- 
conference at 0430 and then relayed MacArthur’s 
request for troops to Army Secretary Pace. At 
0457 Pace phoned President Truman, who was 
already awake and shaved. Without hesitation, 
the President approved the dispatch of one regi- 
mental combat team and said he would give his 
decision about the two divisions in a few hours. 
In less than 30 minutes, the President’s fast 
answer was transmitted to MacArthur. 


President Truman called a meeting of his top 


military and State Department advisers at 0830 
to discuss the need for the two divisions and the 
offer of Chiang Kai-shek of 33,000 troops for 
Korea. The President earlier had been inclined 
to accept the offer, but he accepted the counsel of 
his military chiefs that the Chinese Nationalist 
troops were not equipped to fight North Korean 
tanks. With that out of the way, the President 
approved MacArthur’s request for the two divi- 
sions, giving him full authority to use his ground 
forces. The President also approved Admiral 
Sherman's proposal for a naval blockade of North 
Korea. 

Even at this stage, as the President realistic- 
ally took the U. S. into the war all the way, it 
was obvious that the high command had under- 
stimated the Communist strength in Korea. The 
presence of Red Chinese “volunteers” had not 
been detected. Two U. S. divisions, it was be- 
lived, would drive the Reds out of South Korea. 

By 1322 the orders were on their way to Mac- 
Arthur. The first U. S. troops shipped by air and 
sea from Japan were infantrymen from the 24th 
Infantry Division under Major General William 
F. Dean. MacArthur decided to establish a beach- 
head at Pusan from which to bolster the disinte- 
grating ROK Army and turn it northward against 
the invaders. 

Many of the American foot soldiers were youth- 
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ful recruits, without combat experience and rela- 
tively soft from occupation-type duty. Task Force 
Smith, under Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. 
Smith, was rushed by rail and truck to the area 
near Osan on 5 July for the first U. S. engagement 
with the enemy. It was slashed to bits by the 
overwhelming power of the North Koreans who 
then reportedly numbered more than 90,000. 
President Truman later said the 24th Division 
“put up one of the finest rear guard actions in 
military history.” : 

What started out as two divisions to reinforce 
the ROK Army became the Eighth Army of more 
than 210,000 men. A war that was originally ex- 
pected to require a few months, air and sea power 
but no ground troops, at a cost of a few tens of 
millions of dollars, lasted three years, required 
conscription into the Army of 1,074,000 men, and 
the call-up of 138,587 from the Army National 
Guard and 244,300 from the Army Reserve, and 
ran up a bill estimated at $15 to $25 billion. 


DANGERS OF UNPREPAREDNESS 


The Korean war demonstrated almost tragically 
the danger of underestimating the enemy and of 
underpreparedness. National policy-makers in the 
pre-Korea days had virtually ruled out any large- 
scale ground warfare. Their minds were glued to 
the first-priority problem of deterring the USSR 
with atomic airpower. There was obviously no 
planning or preparation for a Korean war. 
Neither the U. S. nor the Soviet Union expected 
to find itself embroiled directly or indirectly in 
such a struggle. 

The Kremlin’s miscalculation of American re- 
action to the Korean invasion was costly to Soviet 
Russia and to Red China, but it forced the U. S. 
into a feverish partial mobilization complicated by 
the fear that the Soviets might attack in Europe. 
Four divisions had to be sent to western Europe to 
buttress NATO where the U. S. 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion and three armored cavalry regiments were 
holding the line. And the U. S. Air Force rushed 
headlong into building bomber bases in Morocco 
to give the Strategic Air Command a more potent 
posture. 

The $13 billion defense budget which the U. S. 
could barely afford in fiscal 1951 mushroomed in 
the Korean war climate to $48.2 billion. And the 
defense budget soared to nearly $62 billion in fis- 
cal 1952 and then subsided to $49.3 billion in fis- 
cal 1953 as the critical war danger passed. 

The U. S. Army, stripped down to 592,000 men 
at the start of Korea, nearly tripled as it franti- 
cally mobilized and trained for war. Draft calls 
which began 10 July 1950 with 20,000 (actual call 
50,000 in September) became heavier as the war 
reports turned to gloom in the fall and winter. 
The call rose to 70,000 for November, to 80,000 





a month for the first three months of 1951, and 
then declined as enlistments rose and Korean war 
casualties declined. 


NO TIME FOR MOBILIZATION 


On 28 February 1951, General J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff, who struggled with the problem of 
Army mobilization, could tell the House Armed 
Services Committee that ‘‘one of the principal les- 
sons of Korea is that our regular forces must be 
kept at full authorized strength backed by a 
strong National Guard and a strong Organized 
Reserve Corps.” 

“The utter need for such a system has been 
clearly and shockingly demonstrated by our ex- 
periences in Korea,’’ he added. He said the Regu- 
lar Army at the start of Korea was 38,000 men 
short of the 630,000 authorized strength for fiscal 
1951. It was compelled to accept one-year en- 
listments, which he said “is a terribly costly and 
inefficient way of doing business.” 

At the start of the war, General Collins said, 
the Army was below its TOE strength by some 
94,000 men in combat units, and of this total 
32,000 men were short in General MacArthur’s 
Eighth Army. 

Unlike World Wars I and II, the Korean war 
permitted no time for mobilization, he said. The 
24th and 25th Infantry Divisions and the 1st 
Cavalry Division in Japan had to be rushed to 
Korea with two-battalion regiments—one bat- 
talion short in each regiment. Trained men had 
to be stripped from combat units in the U. S. and 
sent to Korea. 

“We pulled nine battalions of infantry, armor 
and artillery from these [Zone of the Interior] 


units and selected individuals from every organi- 


zation in the army to obtain trained cadres for 
six additional battalions,” Collins said. ‘“‘The 2d 
Infantry Division was brought up to strength by 
stripping our remaining units still further and 
was then dispatched to Korea. The 3d Infantry 
[Division] was similarly strengthened though we 
simply could not get it to full strength before 
it had to sail. We had to take a regiment from 
Puerto Rico for the third régiment in this divi- 
sion. The 11th Airborne Division was decimated 
in order to provide General MacArthur a full 
strength airborne RCT—the 187th Airborne 
Infantry.” 

After the barrel was scraped, the U. S. Army 
had only one division, the 82nd Airborne, left in 
this country in a condition to fight. 

“We dared not reduce our last division to im- 
potency, even though the Eighth Army still was 
desperately in need of men,” Collins said, “not 
only for the original units it had but for the 
many supporting units needed to round out the 
army for field operations.” 


The National Guard divisions were 50 per cent 
under strength and the Army Reserve units about 
75 per cent short of their required strength. The 
burden in this hurry-up mobilizaton fell upon re- 
servists who had already seen World War II serv- 
ice—many of them married, with children, and in 
civilian jobs where they were needed. 

Many of the Army National Guard divisions 
were manned by recent recruits who needed 
months of training. Collins estimated that it took 
seven to nine months to get Guard and Reserve 
units ready for combat. “Actually we have never 
been able to fully catch up with General Mac- 
Arthur’s essential requirements.” 

A few months later, in June 1951, General Col- 
lins told the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
that “We have reduced the army here at home to 
nothing but a skeleton, except just one division, 
and then we are still short of men. .. . After we 
cleaned out everything we could out of the regu- 
lar service we had to call upon the organized re- 
serves. We had to have men and that was all there 
was to it, as rapidly as we could get them.” 


A HAUNTING REALITY 


In February 1952 General Collins returned be- 
fore the subcommittee with his philosophical re- 
view: “This is an unprecedented era in our 
nation’s military history. Our mobilizations of 
the past have been of a total character. We ex- 
panded our industrial base, converted to war pro- 
duction as rapidly as possible; we called our men 
into service for the duration plus. Our mobiliza- 
tion today is quite different. We are partially 
mobilizing; we are fighting a conflict against 
aggression 5,000 miles from home and we are 
partially demobilizing—all at the same time. We 
have resisted the impulse to call all our men to 
colors as we did so many times before. Instead 
we have carefully measured our manpower needs 
and have ordered into activé military service only 
those men and units which were required and 
could be properly equipped in accordance with the 
nation’s strategic plans.” (Italics added.) 

By October 1952, the Army was near its peak 
Korean war strength. It had grown from 10 
understrength divisions to 20, nearly all at full 
strength. But it was still having manpower 
difficulties. 

“We are having a tremendous turnover as you 
well know in the army,” General Collins reported 
to the subcommittee. “Roughly there is a turn- 
over of 750,000 men. This is half the strength of 
the Army and we want to keep up and will keep 
up the rotation policy in Korea.” 

Ten years after the start of the Korean war, 
the troubled words of General Collins have a 
haunting reality as if they were being spoken 
tomorrow. 
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‘Lightning Joe Talks 


WITH LLOYD NORMAN 


Q. Sometimes when we look back over past ex- 
perience we find lessons that can guide us in the 
future. I'd like to ask about the Korean war: 
your recollections and any significant implications 
that might be applicable today. First, was there 
any indication from the intelligence sources that 
the Korean war was coming? 

A. As I recall the situation, we had no inkling or 
hint that the Communists were going to invade 
South Korea. Of course, we knew that trouble 
could breek out almost anywhere—as it could 
today—but there was no expectation that war 
was coming. 


Q. Why did we withdraw our troops from Korea? 
A. A United Nations resolution on 12 December 
1948 required that Soviet and U. S. troops be 
withdrawn. President Truman approved the 
withdrawal of our troops in March 1949, and 
when the war started there we had no combat 
divisions in Korea. We had four understrength 
divisions in Japan: the 1st Cavalry, the 7th, 24th 
and 25th Infantry Divisions. 


Q. What was the attitude of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff toward the importance of Korea at the time? 


A. Based on the assumption there would be no mil- 
itary aggression in Korea, that country had little 
strategic importance to the United States. It is 
a peninsula sticking out of Asia. It would have 
been difficult to hold against a well-armed and 
determined aggressor, and, needless to say, we had 
no thought of ever launching an attack from 
Korea. 

Actually, the Communists picked the worst 
place in the world at the time to start a war. We 
had those four divisions in Japan, close enough 
to be readily available even though they were 
understrength. Our reaction time was the fastest 
there—except possibly in Europe. It was one 
place to which we could move troops quickly. The 
Communists could not have picked a place more 
favorable to us. If they had struck in Southeast 
Asia we would have been hard pressed to do 
anything. 

But with those four divisions in Japan we could 
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react quickly. Those divisions, by the way, were 
at about two-thirds strength: two battalions in- 
stead of three in each regiment. 


Q. Spring of 1950 was the time of the $13 billion 
defense budget. Did the Joint Chiefs support 
that budget? 

A. We protested vigorously to Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson. There was an economy pro- 
gram on at the time and that was the ceiling. 
We protested to a point, but after all, you must 
recognize that budget figures determine the de- 
fense program and strength of the military forces. 
The Army in those days received around $4 billion 
as its share of the budget. Obviously, that was 
not enough. 


Q. I recall that Air Force Secretary Stuart Sy- 
mington once mentioned at a Congressional hear- 
ing that you had warned Louis Johnson that “This 
is the last cut in the Army budget I'll be able to 
stand for.” Did you say that? 

A. I don’t remember the exact wording but that 
was the sense of it. That was the rock-bottom 
budget. We simply could not maintain our Army 
divisions at normal strength. We had to strip one 
battalion from each regiment. We felt it was bet- 
ter to hold a skeleton force and fill out the frame- 
work in an emergency. 


TOO FEW MEN, NO STRATEGIC RESERVE 


We were handicapped in those days. When the 
Korean war started we had to take men out of 
training divisions in the United States and send 
them into combat. We didn’t have a mobile stra- 
tegic reserve in the United States that could be 
moved to a trouble spot. Our training suffered. 

I want to emphasize the importance of the mo- 
bile strategic reserve today. We can’t expect 
another Korea where there would be certain ad- 
vantages for our side. Suppose Communist ag- 
gression should occur in Laos, for example, where 
we have no forces available nearby. Aside from 
political considerations, it would be most difficult 
for us to intervene effectively in any such area. 
I am convinced that we must have airborne troops 





General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Army, 1949-1953, recalls some of the problems of 


the Korean War and evaluates their significance 


ready and available to go into a place like that 
which cannot be quickly reached by amphibious 
forces. It would be too late to move by ship. 

It’s distressing that we do not have enough air- 
lift immediately available to move an airborne 
division to any point where a brushfire war is 
likely to break out. The Army should be prepared 
to move promptly before such outbreaks become 
major conflicts. We cannot pick a place where we 
could react quickly like we did in Korea. This 
condition is not likely to happen again. 

Airborne forces should be positioned strategi- 
cally and must be ready at all times and be well 
trained by constant practice. Do you realize that 
we hold many more amphibious exercises than we 
do airborne? Yet we have had more experience 
with amphibious operations. The airlift units need 
the practice even more ~ '1n the Army troops. 

Strategic airlift has been improved and devel- 
oped over the years. We have techniques and 
aircraft to move men and their equipment by air 
to the battlefield. But these skills and techniques 
must be kept sharp by constant practice involving 
not only the airborne forces but the air units 
allotted to move them. We should keep an air- 
borne division in Europe and another one in the 
Pacific—perhaps at Hawaii. 


Q. What is the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in asking for more defense funds—or for 
specific programs? 


A. In my opinion, the Chiefs must support the 
President’s budget once he has decided it. We 
protested within the Defense Department if we 
felt the budget was inadequate, within our own 
sphere. We could take our protests to the Presi- 
dent. But once he made his decision, it was his 
responsibility and we had to go along. In the 
climate of 1950, for example, the $13 billion for 
defense was considered enough. There was a 
mood of economy at the time. Congress went 
along with it. I don’t recall ever being asked at 
a Congressional hearing at the time if I were 
satisfied with the Army budget. I would have 
been left free to reply that I was not satisfied 
and I could have stated my reasons. 


Q. Would you have fought the Korean war dif- 
ferently from hindsight? Could we have used 
atomic bombs to end it more quickly? 


A. In the limited type of war fought by the United 
Nations Command in Korea there were no profit- 
able targets for A-bombs. The major airfields and 
supply bases of the Reds were north of the Yalu 
River. Militarily, Communist dispositions in 
Korea north of the 38th Parallel were too dis- 
persed and difficult to locate. 


FIGHTING TO KEEP THE WAR LIMITED 


We tried to keep the war limited. We had no 
other choice. Don’t forget, it was a United Na- 
tions command doing the fighting, and we had to 
go along with our allies, who were opposed to any 
expansion of the war. NATO was still too weak 
to hold Europe alone and there was always the 
danger of Russia striking there if the Korean 
war was expanded beyond the Yalu River. You 
will recall that Russia and Red China had a mu- 
tual defense alliance. 

The Soviet air force at the start of Korea out- 
numbered us better than two to one. They had 
MIGs that were better planes—or at least faster— 
than our F-86s. The Communists could have hit 
our one port in Korea—Pusan—with incendiaries 
and really crippled us in the early days of the 
war. Or they could have attacked our bases in 
Japan for which we had no adequate defense at 
that time. 

Also, it must be remembered that our Western 
allies had largely disarmed after World War II, 
whereas Russia had not. We have since learned 
the folly of our dismantling the great forces we 
had created during World War II. There was no 
time to re-create our strength when Korea was 
attacked. 

We ought not to let the Russians beguile us 
into disarmament, without the most trustworthy 
safeguards. It is imperative also that we main- 
tain the ability to act promptly to suppress brush- 
fire wars. For that we need balanced airborne 
forces and their necessary airlift units. We must 
maintain proper mutual training of these forces 
and their immediate availability. 
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1960 REUNION CALENDAR 


As in former years, ARMY is publishing the 1960 calendar of rewnions and con- 


ventions of divisions and higher commands. 


We endeavor to keep this list 


current and accurate but cannot be held responsible for omissions or errors. 


Nor can we provide further information. 


JUNE 


ist Cav. Div. 24-26 June. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write 
Col. Edmund P. Stone, PO Box 201, 
Pomona, Calif. 

4th Armd, Div. 23-25 June. Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write 
Anthony J. Passanante, 148 Canter- 
bury Ave., North Arlington, N. J. 

26th Inf. Div. 23-25 June. Rocking- 
ham Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H. Write 
Angelo J. Mantenuto, 220 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

33d Inf. Div. 17-18 June. Midland 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write William 
Engel, 79 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, 
Til, 


JULY 


2d Armd. Div. Indefinite. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Write Col. R, F. Perry, Box 172, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

2d Inf. Div. 21-23 July. Ralston 
Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Write Harry L. 
Dunne, PO Box 1155, Grayson St. 
Sta., San Antonio, Texas. 

3d Armd. Div. 28-30 July. Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Write Paul W. Corrigan, 38 Exchange 
St., Lynn, Mass. 

3d Inf. Div. 14-16 July. Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Write Robert 
P,. Waters, 1129 Warner Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

8th Armd. Div. 1-3 July. Sheraton 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Write Henry 
B. Rothenberg, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

9th Inf. Div. 28-30 July. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Dan- 
iel Quinn, 412 Gregory Ave., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

25th Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Write Maj. Paul M. Ireland, Jr., PO 
Box 101, Arlington, Va. 

30th Inf. Div. 6-8 July. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write Maj. 
Saul Solow, 42 Parkway Drive, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

41st Inf. Div. 22-24 July. Bozeman, 
Mont. Write S. B. Huntting, 526 NW 
Broadway, Portland 9, Ore. 

42d Inf. Div. 11-14 July. Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. Write R. 
Allen Gibbons, PO Box 342, Roanoke 
3, Va. 

63d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Edward G. Witt, 10344 Loma Circle, 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 

82d Abn. Div. 4-6 July. Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. Write Carl 
L. Davis, 159 Gibson Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

88th Inf. Div. 13-17 July. Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Charles L. Williams, 1100 Ma- 
jestic Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

94th Inf. Div. 14-17 July. Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write A. E. Rod- 
riquez, 1417 Addison St., Chicago 13, 
Til. 

99th Inf. Div. 8-10 July. Biltmore- 
Hilton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Write 
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John E. Cummings, 3218 W. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va. 

102d Inf. Div. 29-31 July. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write 
Walter E. Brown, Jr., 313 County 
Center Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

106th Inf. Div. 22-23 July. Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. Write 
Richard DeHeer, 19 Hopkins St., 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


AUGUST 


ist Armd. Div. 26-27 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Write Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

1st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write Arthur L. 
Chaitt, 5 Montgomery Ave., Philadel- 
phia 18, Penna. 

4th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Iz 
Goldstein, 1276 E. 54 St., Brooklyn, 
ee 4 

5th Armd. Div. 11-13 Aug. Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write Mrs. Claire E. Watrous, 8549 
Lowell St., St. Louis 15, Mo. 

6th Inf. Div. 4-6 Aug. St. Paul, 
Minn. Write James E. Wittstruck, 
4201 B St., Lincoln 10, Neb. 

7th Armd. Div. 19-21 Aug. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Write John- 
nie Walker, 375 Valley Road, Ha- 
worth, N. J. 

1ith Armd. Div. 18-20 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Ray S. Buch, 159 Leigh St., Clinton, 
N. J. 

12th Armd. Div. 4-6 Aug. Bar- 
ringer Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Write 
Lawrence E. Mintz, 20020 Snowden 
Ave., Detroit 35, Mich. 

16th Armd. Div. 12-14 Aug. Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Lester Bennett, 5820 Recamper 
Drive, Toledo 13, Ohio. 

17th Abn. Div. 12-14 Aug. Sheraton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Write W. A. 
Roncone, 802 Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, 


Pa. 

24th Inf. Div. 12-14 Aug. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Write 
Edmund F. Henry, 21 Park St., Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

31st Inf. Div. 18-21 Aug. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write William F. 
Bedow, Sr., 3012 W. Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

69th Inf. Div. 22-28 Aug. Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa. Write 
Cyril Baron C/o N&B Spraying Co., 
315 W. 36 St., New York, N. Y. 

76th Inf. Div. 5-7 Aug. Sheraton- 
Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md., and 
Fort Meade, Md. Write Maj. Gen. 
Henry C. Evans, 6 S. Calvert St., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

78th Inf. Div. Indefinite. Fort Dix, 
N. J. Write John E. Ghegan, 975 52 
St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 

80th Inf. Div. 3-6 August. Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. Write R. 
W. Van Dyne, 205 House Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

83d Inf. Div. 
Hotel, Boston, 


18-20 Aug. Statler 
Mass. Write George 


Cooley, 1459 Beachwood St. NW, War- 
ren, Ohio. 

84th Inf. Div. 22-24 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Write 
Lee C. Allen, PO Box 141, Canton, 
Ohio. 

95th Inf. Div. 19-21 Aug. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Write F. E. Safarik, Box 
1274, Chicago, Ill. 

101st Abn. Div. 12-13 Aug. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Write 
Col. Leo B. Conner, 1529 18 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

First Special Service Force, 12-13 
Aug. Menrose Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Write Eugene V. McCormick, 1901 
S. Fourth St., Lafayette, Ind. 

CBI Veterans Assn. 3-6 Aug. Roose- 
velt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Write 
Eugene R. Brauer, PO Box 1848, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Persian Gulf Command Vets. 13-14 
Aug. Fitzsimons Army Club, Denver, 
Colo. Write C. T. Perkins, 11 E. Fifth 
St., Tempe, Ariz. 


SEPTEMBER 


5th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Wisconsin 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Write Charles 
P. DeRose, 45 Catskill Ave., Yonkers 
4, N. Y. 

6th Armd. Div. 1-4 Sep. Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Edward 
F.. Reed, PO Box 492, Louisville 1, Ky. 

10th Armd. Div. 3-5 Sep. Detroit, 
Mich. Write J. Edwin Grace, 108 
Langdon Ave., Watertown 72, Mass. 

27th Inf. Div. 16-17 Sep. Marcy 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. Write Law- 
rence Reagan, PO Box 1403, Albany 
LW. 


29th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write Kalmon E. Marmer, 624 Mis- 
sissippi Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

32nd Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Occidental 
Hotel, Muskegon, Mich. Write Joseph 
A. Hrdlick, 1519 N. 50th Place, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

34th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. Write Lt. 
Col. Junior F. Miller, Red Horse 
Armory, Des Moines, Iowa. 

35th Inf. Div. 16-18 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Write 
Brig. Gen. Mahlon S. Weed, PO Box 
1001, Kansas City, Mo. 

36th Inf. Div. 2-4 Sep. Gunter 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Write Har- 
old D. Loftus, PO Box 5068, West 
Austin Sta., Austin, Tex. 

37th Inf. Div. 3-5 Sep. Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Write Jack R. 
McGuire, Room 1101, 21 W. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

43rd Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Equinox 
House, Wilmington, Vermont. Write 
Col. Joseph E. Zimmer, State Armory, 
Hartford 15, Conn. 

65th Inf. Div. 23-24 Sep. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Write Perry 
House, Bendersville, Pa. 

100th Inf. Div. 9-11 Sep. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. Write 
Thomas C. Burdett, 114 S. Main St., 
Taylor, Pa. 

104th Inf. Div. 2-5 Sep. Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass. Write 
Howard S. Bedney, 695 Hewlett St., 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

VII Corps Veterans Assn. 4-8 Sep. 
Shroder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Write 
S. C. Hutchinson, 706 Lafayette Ave., 
Colonial Heights, Va. 

Merrill's Marauders. 2-4 Sep. Tread- 
way Inn, St. Davids, Pa. Write David 
Hurwitt, 22 Basket Lane, Hicksville, 
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At 00'00"01* GMT, May 1, 1960, 
Martin logged its 523,692,000th mile 
of space flight 





ICBM HARD BASE: 


This mammoth excavation, somewhere 
in the United States, will soon be a 
“hard base’”—an almost invulnerable 
underground launch site for the Air 
Force TITAN Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile. 

It is an important element in the 
United States Air Force Strategic Air 
Command’s mission—to prevent war. 

The job of this TITAN hard base— 
and the others like it—is to insure that 
we will have such devastating retalia- 
tory power, even under concentrated 
nuclear attack, that no enemy will con- 
sider war. 

Bases such as this cannot be built 
overnight. It is a credit to the foresight 
of our military planners that the bases 
will be operational concurrent with the 
TITAN ICBMs now in production at 
Martin-Denver and undergoing ad- 
vanced tests at Cape Canaveral. 
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In this age of devastating nuclear weapons and 
powerful ICBM’s, the combat soldier—the man 
with the gun—is still America’s most indispen- 
sable weapon. In Korea he proved this at such 
places as Heartbreak Ridge, Old Baldy, and Pork 
Chop Hill. In limited or general war he must 
have the most modern equipment our great Army- 
Industry team can produce. 


That’s why he needs our support. By joining 
the ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY you 
can help lead the way for a tough, modern, mobile 
Army for the defense of our country. 

Membership in AUSA is $5 a year and this 
includes a subscription to ARMY magazine. So 
write today for information and membership 
application blank. 


A TOUGH, MODERN, MOBILE ARMY = THE SECURITY OF OUR NATION 
JOIN AUSA NOW AND ADD YOUR SUPPORT 


1529 EIGHTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 





Limited in resources and, ultimately, objectives, the Korean War in- 
volved several million men in a bitter struggle of conflicting ideologies. At 
peak strength the United Nations forces in the field totalled almost three 
quarters of a million men—about 400,000 South Koreans, 250,000 Ameri- 
cans, and 35,000 of other nations. In the three years of combat, UN forces 
sustained not quite half a million-casualties. North Korean and Chinese 
Communist losses are estimated attwo million men. 

In addition to the sizable U. S. and ROK forces engaged, nations con- 
tributed ground troops to UN forees,as follows: two United Kingdom 
brigades and one Canadian brigade—forming the 1st Commonwealth Divi- 
sion; Turkey—one brigade; Australia—two infantry battalions; Thailand, 
the Philippines, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands—one infantry battalion each; New Zealand—one artillery battalion; 
Luxembourg—one infantry detachment; India, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Italy—medical units. Some of these nations and others furnished 
naval and air contingents. 

The phases of the war, the push and pull up and down the Korean 
peninsula, the alternating tides of fortune, are portrayed in the following 
pages of text and maps. The text is by Major Martin Blumenson, usAR, 
a historian in the Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army. The maps are theywork of Major B. C. Mossman, USAR, @ 
cartographer in the Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army. | 
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KOREA ON MAPS 


Communists invade South Korea...drive south... Pusan Perimeter holds...MacArthur’s 
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OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


25 June to 13 July 1950 


North Korean troops crossed the 38th parallel 
early on 25 June, and three major columns, the 
main one striking toward Seoul, invaded the 
Republic of Korea. The United Nations Security 
Council denounced the aggression, and two days 
later requested assistance to restore peace. 
President Truman ordered U. S. air and naval 
forces to support the ROK, then authorized use 
of ground troops, air bombardment of military 
targets in NK, and a blockade of the coast. 
Though gallant ROK defenders had temporarily 
held up the central thrust, elsewhere the ROK 
army was overwhelmed. Seoul fell on 28 June, 
and ROK troops streamed southward in retreat. 
The U. S. 24th Division reached Korea from 
Japan, Task Force Smith (21st Infantry) 
making initial contact on 5 July with the enemy 
near Osan, 30 miles south of Seoul; then it 
fought delaying actions as the NK pushed south. 
The 25th Division arrived. Upon UN Security 
Council request, Truman appointed Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur Commander in Chief of the UN 
Command. By 13 July the North Koreans had 
overrun half of South Korea. 
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PUSAN PERIMETER 
14 July to 14 September 1950 


While U. S. personnel of KMAG worked to 
reconstitute the ROK Army (reduced to less 
than half its original 100,000 men), UN forces 
made a stand at the Kum River, lost Taejon on 
20 July, withdrew toward the Naktong. Holding 
the southeast corner of Korea, so desperately 
short of troops that South Koreans augmented 
U. S. Army units in the KATUSA program, the 
UN forces fought a magnificent defensive battle. 
Three areas were critical: Pohang-dong, 63 miles 
north of Pusan on the east coast; Taegu, 55 miles 
northwest of Pusan on the main highway from 
Seoul; and Masan, 29 miles west of Pusan on 
the southern shore. Controlling additional 
forces—five ROK divisions, the 1st Cavalry 
Division (arrived 18 July), 29th Infantry RCT 
(from Okinawa, 26 July), 5th Infantry RCT 
(from Hawaii), 2d Infantry Division and ist 
Provisional Marine Brigade (from the U. S.), 
Walker shifted units to close off enemy penetra- 
tions. The British 27th Commonwealth Brigade 
arrived from Hong Kong and replaced the 
Marines, shipped to Japan for a pending opera- 
tion. By mid-September, despite continuing NK 
pressure, EUSAK firmly held Pusan. 





left hook at Inchon...North Korean Army destroyed...drive to north...Chinese intervene 
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SOUTH KOREA CLEARED 
15-30 September 1950 


While EUSAK fought the battle of the perim- 
eter, MacArthur prepared an amphibious assault 
on Inchon to cut the main NK line of communica- 
tions. Troops of the 1st Marine and 7th In- 
fantry Divisions, under Lt. Gen. Edward M. 
Almond’s X Corps, began to come ashore on 15 
September. Next day Walker launched a break- 
out attack from the perimeter. The ROK I and 
II Corps drove north, Lt. Gen. Frank W. Mil- 
burn’s I Corps advanced northwest along the 
main highway to make contact with X Corps; 
later Lt. Gen. John B. Coulter’s [IX Corps ad- 
vanced westward to clear the southwest corner 
of Korea. Outflanked at Inchon, their main com- 
munications severed, squeezed from the south, 
the NK forces disintegrated. On 26 September, 
as the Inchon and Pusan forces made contact, 
UN forces recaptured Seoul. Reinforced by a 
battalion each of Filipino and Australian troops, 
with the 3d Infantry Division and a Turkish 
brigade soon to arrive, UN forces cleared South 
Korea of the enemy. By the end of September, 
ROK troops on the east coast again stood at the 
38th parallel, while other units were driving 
toward it without difficulty. 
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DRIVE TO THE NORTH 


1 October to 25 November 1950 


Given authority on 6 October to pursue the 
defeated Reds across the 38th parallel and 
destroy them, UN forces drove north. The ROK 
I Corps advanced up the east coast. X Corps 
embarked at Inchon and Pusan for another am- 
phibious assault. EUSAK’s I Corps entered 
Pyongyang on 19 October. The 187th Airborne 
RCT dropped 30 miles beyond. ROKs reached 
the Yalu at Chosan on 26 October. X Corps 
landed on the east coast and pushed toward 
the Yalu. By the end of October the NK army 
had dissolved; 135,000 prisoners had been taken. 
But Chinese troops were striking overextended 
UN units. Though EUSAK consolidated along 
the Chongchon, X Corps reached the Yalu at 
Hyesanjin, ROK I Corps pushed into the north- 
east corner of Korea 60 miles from Siberia. The 
British 29th Commonwealth Brigade, a battalion 
from Thailand, and South African air units 
arrived in Korea. Victory seemed at hand when 
MacArthur announced on 24 November the final 
drive to the northernmost limit of the Korean 
peninsula. But within 24 hours the situation was 
to change with devastating suddenness. 
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KOREA ON MAPS (continued) 


Eighth Army establishes a new line...Ridgway orders “Killer” offensive...Chinese 
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UNITED NATIONS RETREAT 


25 November 1950 to 24 January 1951 


The “entirely new war’ opened 25 November 
when Chinese Communist forces struck and 
crushed ROK II Corps on the EUSAK right, next 
to the mountains separating it from X Corps. 
Two days later the CCF attacked X Corps 
around Chosin Reservoir, main EUSAK forces 
on the west coast, thereby threatening both with 
encirclement. EUSAK retired overland, covered 
by action at Kunu-ri, and established defenses 
below the 38th parallel to protect Seoul. X 
Corps fought a heroic 13-day battle to the east 
coast for seaborne evacuation along with ROK 
I Corps to Pusan. X Corps came under EUSAK, 
commanded by Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
after Walker’s death on 23 December. Dutch, 
Greek, Canadian and French infantry battalions 
and New Zealand artillery augmented the UN 
forces. Pushed back again by the Chinese in 
their New Year's offensive, the UN lost Seoul 
on 4 January, Wonju during mid-month. When 
the CCF ran out of gas, Ridgway, with EUSAK’s 
three U. S. corps on the left and the ROK army 
on the right, was ready to pass over to the 
attack. 
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UNITED NATIONS OFFENSIVE 
25 January to 21 April 1951 


Ridgway’s offensive, designed to damage the 
enemy rather than gain real estate, was a 
methodical, limited advance along a solid front 
developed from a reconnaissance in force into 
full-scale attack. Operations Tunderbolt, Killer, 
Ripper and Rugged carried the UN forward. By 
10 February forces on the left had taken Inchon 
and were within striking distance of Seoul. 
Forces in the center captured Wonju and were 
probing northward when the enemy struck in 
two places. The enemy reaction bent back the 
front and surrounded for three days the 23d 
Infantry (2d Division) and its attached French 
battalion at Chipyong-ni, where an outstanding 
action was fought. Enemy pressure relaxed 
along the front by 19 February, and UN forces 
again advanced. A drive up the center out- 
flanked Seoul, which came into UN possession 
again on 15 March. An airborne assault on 23 
March by the 187th RCT 20 miles northwest of 
Seoul proved the enemy in retreat. Ridgway 
succeeded MacArthur as CINCUNC on 11 April, 
Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet becoming EUSAK 
commander. UN forces were advancing north 
of the 38th parallel virtually unopposed. 





attacks repulsed...United Nations counter-attack...drive enemy above 38th Parallel 
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CHINESE SPRING OFFENSIVE 
22 April to 19 May 1951 


The Chinese attacked during early evening of 
22 April, and cracked the UN line in the center, 
near Hwachon. Rather than expend his troops 
in a defensive stand, Van Fleet ordered a step- 
by-step withdrawal to permit the full force of 
artillery and air to be brought against the 
enemy. A battalion of the British 29th Brigade, 
isolated and virtually overrun on 23 April, 
fought a gallant battle. Though Van Fleet had 
hoped to anchor his withdrawal on Line Kansas, 
a series of positions across the Korean peninsula 
generally just above the 38th parallel, enemy 
pressure pushed the UN south of the parallel 
after a week. The Canadian 25th Brigade 
arrived to bolster UN forces. The enemy rested, 
then launched a second offensive on the night 
of 15 May, pushing back the UN right, striking 
on 17 May on the UN left. Putting out thousands 
of tons of artillery ammunition in what came to 
be called ‘“‘the Van Fleet load,” EUSAK stabil- 
ized the front. By 19 May the enemy was at a 
standstill, and it was the UN’s turn to take up 
the offensive. 
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UNITED NATIONS COUNTEROFFENSIVE 
20 May to 23 June 1951 


Against generally light resistance the UN 
forces rolled forward. By the end of May the 
front was practically back on Line Kansas, and 
South Korea was 4&gain virtually cleared of 
enemy troops. Though the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had limited EUSAK to the general vicinity of 
Kansas, local advances to gain more favorable 
ground were permissible. Van Fleet therefore 
ordered Kansas strengthened on 1 June, while at 
the same time he directed attacks toward the 
Iron Triangle in the center and toward the Punch 
Bowl in the east. Though troops for the most 
part developed defensive lines, patrolled, and 
engaged in local skirmishes, violent action de- 
veloped in these two areas, with the result that 
Van Fleet designated Wyoming in the Triangle 
area, along with Kansas elsewhere, as the main 
line of resistance. As the first year of conflict 
drew to a close, the fighting diminished, stale- 
mate appeared, and political settlement began to 
seem preferable to military victory. When the 
USSR delegate to the United Nations proposed 
on 23 June a cease-fire in Korea, EUSAK was 
well above the 38th parallel and ensconced on 
favorable terrain. 
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KOREA ON MAPS (concluded) 


Truce talks begin... stalemate . . . truce—after 37 months of bitter limited conflict 
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LULL AND FLARE-UP 
24 June to 11 November 1951 


With the Chinese indicating an interest in a 
truce, President Truman authorized Ridgway 
to negotiate with the enemy military command. 
Meetings began on 10 July at Kaesong with the 
understanding that hostilities were to continue 
until the armistice was signed. Yet neither side 
wished all-out warfare while peace talks pro- 
gressed, and the fighting decreased in intensity. 
The troops improved positions, consolidated 
ground, exchanged artillery fire, tried to capture 
prisoners, raided, and patrolled. A battalion 
each of Colombian, Belgian and Ethiopian troops 
joined the UN forces. The two British brigades 
and the Canadian came together to form the 
British lst Commonwealth Division. In August 
the truce talks broke down. Late that month the 
Battle of Bloody Ridge commenced. It developed 
eventually into the Battle of Heartbreak Ridge, 
which did not end until 14 October. Ridgway 
persuaded the enemy to reopen negotiations at 
Panmunjom on 10 October, but a misdirected 
UN air attack interrupted the meetings. Late in 
October negotiations finally resumed. Yet the 
fighting, though subdued, continued. 
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STALEMATE 


12 November 1951 to 27 July 1953 


On 12 November, Ridgway ordered Van Fleet 
to cease offensive operations. Warfare devolved 
into raids, local limited attacks, combat patrols, 
artillery fire. UN forces established outpost 
positions to screen the main defensive line, and 
sharp skirmishes occurred. Two National Guard 
infantry divisions (45th and 40th) arrived 
during December 1951 and January 1952, and 
the 1st Cavalry and 24th Infantry Divisions re- 
turned to Japan. Van Fleet retired in February 
1953, and Lt. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor became 
EUSAK commander. As the armistice negotia- 
tions entered their final and decisive phase in 
May, the enemy stepped up the action. Twice 
hostile forces struck, once in mid-June, again in 
mid-July, to erase bulges in the front. The UN 
forces recoiled, lost a few miles of ground, but 
inflicted great losses. The negotiators reached 
agreement on 19 July, signed the armistice on 27 
July, and on that day, though the opposing 
forces remained in place, the warfare that had 
ranged up and down the Korean peninsula for 37 
months ceased and perhaps came to an end. 





D + 10 YEARS 


SEOUL, KOREA 

five years ago, come 25 June, this troubled and divided peninsula felt 

the full horror of modern non-nuclear total war. Today we Americans 
call our Korean experience a “limited” war—even though it was the fourth 
longest conflict in our history and either our third or fourth biggest war, 
depending upon how you measure it. But to the Koreans it was a total 
war. Thousands of Koreans, south and north, combatant and noncom- 
batant, died or were mutilated. The countryside was torn and cities en- 
dured bombing and artillery fire as destructive as that endured by the 
cities of Europe in the Second World War. Almost seven years ago peace 
of a sort came to Korea. But Korea really 
isn’t at peace today. South Korea remains 
free and independent because of the pres- 
ence of foreign soldiers, principally Amer- 
icans, who stand beside and support South 
Korea’s own tough and ready army. How 
Koreans north of the truce line are faring 
is anyone’s guess, but it can be hazarded 
that the movement of linecrossers from 
South to North in Korea is as sparse as the 
movement from West to East in divided 
Germany. 

I am writing this in Seoul on a sunny 
morning in April. In the last few days I 
have seen South Korean youngsters laugh- 
ing and playing in the streets and lanes of their cities and villages. I have 
seen their elders moving around, generally in a hurry, bound one supposes 
for some tiny favorite shop on the crowded streets and sidewalks of this 
city. The Korean orphanages are bursting with the evidence of the mag- 
nificent compassionate spirit of American soldiers, who themselves are 
drilling, shooting, training and observing on the plateaus, in the hills and 
along the river banks and amid thatched-roof villages. 

Thanks to Secretary Brucker I had a short visit with that indomita- 
ble figure of Korean independence, Syngman Rhee, at a time when the 
events that were to drive him out of office were at their height. But this 
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elderly but vigorous and far-sighted man talked 
to me about his people, about the Communist 
threat to South Korea, and about a united Korea 
rather than about his own political troubles. 

“Our people are laughing again and this gives 
us courage,” he said. “Our problem here is basic- 
ally a Korean problem but we have been greatly 
helped by the United States. President Eisen- 
hower is doing great things for us and will do 
even more to strengthen us. We in turn are help- 
ing to keep the world free.” 

I talked with Colonel Charles McLaughlin, a 
battle group leader of the 7th Infantry Division, 
who first saw Korea in 1945 as a member of the 
XXIV Corps. In 1945 the Koreans were a de- 
feated and submissive people, he said, but today 
their “response to current opportunities is 
heartening.” 

The physical rehabilitation that has taken place 
since 1953 impresses Sergeant Kenneth Read who 
first saw Korea in 1950. 

Major Mel Hooper of Eighth Army was on occu- 
pation duty in Korea with the 6th Infantry Divi- 
sion in 1946. How does he compare 1946 with 
1960? 

“During the forty-odd years the Japanese were 
here, the Koreans were not allowed to manage or 
administer any of their economy, nor were they 
taught skilled trades. They were simply laborers. 
As a result, when they found themselves free peo- 
ple, they began what might be described as a 
huge Operation Come-Back. They are now run- 
ning their own railroads, managing their own 
businesses, and learning technical skills—and 
doing magnificently, considering that while all 
this was going on the country was harassed by 
war and was forming its own republic.” 

During my twenty-minute interview with Mr. 
Rhee he gave no indication of concern over the 
wild events in the streets that were to drive him 
out of office a few days later. Instead he talked 
about Communist aggression, Korean unification, 
and the refusal of the Western World to permit 
South Korea to force reunification. 

He made very clear his belief that South Korea 
could reunify the country by force if given weap- 
ons and logistic support. He discounted the pos- 
sibility that further conflict in Korea would trig- 
ger a third world war. 

“Tt seems to us,” he said, “that the Communists 
will attack, sooner or later, and that the deter- 
rents to action on our part therefore should be 
removed while the initiative remains ours. Com- 
munism has already shown that it does not want 
Korea to become the starting point of World War 
Ill. As for any fighting that might ensue, the 
Koreans are ready to undertake it themselves and 
ask no manpower contributions from the United 
States or other friendly countries.” 
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This was brave talk indeed, but admiration for 
the unconquerable spirit of this elderly statesman 
should not blind us to the powerful deterrent 
effect on Red China and the Soviet Union of the 
presence of American and other United Nations 
soldiers in Korea. 

The presence of these forces is a symbol of 
Western determination to resist aggression in 
Korea should it be renewed. At the same time 
the big job of the symbol is to keep sharply 
honed for the showdown if it comes. 


TRAINING, TRAINING AND MORE TRAINING 


Thus it must seem to every soldier in South 
Korea that for him life is nothing but training, 
training and more training. And he isn’t far 
wrong. 

Training goes on day and night—in the com- 
pounds, along the river banks, with helicopters, 
on the firing ranges, in maintenance shops, in 
classrooms, atop the highest hills. 

“Korea is the best training ground in the 
world,” said Lieutenant General Harry P. Storke, 
commander of I Corps (Group). “We have every- 
thing here an army needs except terrain for 
jungle operations. There are hills, mountains, 
streams that overrun their banks, bridges that 
could go out with one bomb, mountain trails, rice 
paddies, dusty countryside roads, paved high- 
ways, city streets, and a multitude of other con- 
ditions common to all countries of the world. 

“Better than that, though, there is tension in 
the air all the time. We've got real motivation. 
The enemy is just over the hills, you know. We 
see him every day, we hear him at night. All this 
reflects not only in our ultimate skill, but in the 
attitude, morale and acceptance of rigid training 
techniques and military proficiency of the soldier.” 


TRAINING IS RUGGED AND REALISTIC 


Normally, troops train 44 hard hours a week; 
eight hours for five days, with a half day on 
Saturday. Since General George Washington’s 
time, the Army’s policy has remained unchanged. 
There is no overtime pay, which might run to a 
tidy sum when you consider the frequent Sunday 
field problems or alerts, the guard duty, inspec- 
tions, and field exercises, particularly those held 
at night. 

Training, all undergone in the field, is by all 
units, from army down to squads. Normally, all 
Corps (Group) exercises include the ROK Army. 
The troops, carrying weapons, supplies and equip- 
ment, scale, slide, ride, or walk all over the ground 
entrusted to their defense, both day and night. 
No plan ever gets cancelled because of weather. 

On the firing ranges, all types of weapons are 
used against both stationary and moving targets, 
in all the positions designated by the manual. 





From an OP on the de- 
marcation line an Kighth 
Army soldier peers into 
North Korea. Observation 
from the line is a 24-hour 
a day duty 


Although our two infantry divisions in Korea 
have only a few helicopters, every day you can 
see soldiers loading into and spilling out from 
them. Experienced leaders feel that helicopters 
are a must on the battlefield of the future. Almost 
every piece of equipment eventually finds a place 
in a chopper during practice loading and un- 
loading. 

Amphibious exercises are scheduled for early 
next year, with battle groups participating with 
the Navy during the training. 

Most exciting of all phases of training are the 
“alerts.” These are held at least once a month, 
and all soldiers must participate. Alerts are 
usually signalled by a whining siren, ‘‘at the most 
ungodly hours,” one soldier muttered. At the 
sound of the siren, gunners race to their posi- 
tions, doughboys dash to personnel carriers. 
Others move out automatically, weapons or other 
equipment in their hands, to designated alert 
stations. 

The ubiquitous inspectors appear as if dropped 
by parachute—at all hours—from the Pentagon, 
from Hawaii, from Eighth Army headquarters. 
These eagle-eyes arrive by helicopter, jeep, car, 
or any vehicle imaginable, to check the efficient 
use of manpower and equipment in compliance 
with directives. 


Top soldier in Korea is General Carter B. Ma- 
gruder, who heads the United Nations Command, 
U. S. Forces in Korea, and Eighth Army. 

I Corps (Group), under General Storke, is 
charged with the defense of 40 miles of the de- 
militarized zone’s total of 141 miles. Its respon- 
sibility extends 45 miles farther out into the 
Yellow Sea. 

The ist Cavalry Division is headed by Major 
General Charles E. Beauchamp, and this U. S. 
unit is on the very front line facing the North 
Koreans. Its job is to see that no Communists 
filter across or pass the white line marked in the 
center of the 4,000-meter-wide zone. 

You can say the 7th Infantry Division is on a 
training status, but you can be sure it’s ready to 
go—fast. It is commanded by Major General 
Teddy H. Sanford. 

I Corps (Group) Artillery is what its name im- 
plies. It supports and coordinates the whole front. 
Brigadier General John A. Seitz leads it. 

The 4th Missile Command, with its Honest 
Johns, is simultaneously in combat readiness and 
training status. Its head is Colonel Edward A. 
Bailey. 

The troops of the Republic of Korea are or- 
ganized into four infantry divisions, a marine 


brigade, and a regimental (Continued on page 93) 
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THE RED ENEMY 


4 had been done so often before that it was almost unbelievable the 
trick could be pulled successfully again—especially against a modern 
army. However, the Red Chinese successfully hid a large army in Korea 
in 1950. 

Had we forgotten some lessons of history—lessons that our own mili- 
tary observers documented during the China civil war? 

CASE 1. During June 1945, some 60,000 Red Chinese were surrounded 
by Nationalist units in Hupeh Province. These Communist forces were in 
the bag. But aircraft searched the pocket for a week and saw nothing. 
In short, a Chinese Communist army disappeared from the face of the Good 
Earth only to turn up two months later 
in Shensi and Kiangsu. 

CASE 2. From out of the shell-torn earth 


around the town of Ssupingkai some 
65,000 Red Chinese “evaporated” on the 


night of 19 May 1946 into the bare Man- 
churian plains, leaving their enemy be- 
wildered. Next morning Nationalist air- 
craft droned off to search the spring- 
scented countryside. They never found 
the bulk of this missing army. 

By 1950, the Red Chinese were extremely 
adept at hiding armies. 

During the autumn of 1950 the moun- 
tains south of the Yalu River held their 
secret for weeks as the ant columns of thousands of men in padded 
clothing moved at night and hid by day. Bandoleer-laden and grenade- 
burdened, the illiterate soldiers swelled into a mighty horde before 
they unleased their brutal fire. Then on 25 November 1950 the bugles 
of 27 divisions pierced the air, and like lava the Chinese horde ava- 
lanched over the mountains to engulf opposing units. It was the illiter- 
ate army against the literate, the phantom army against a world-publicized 
army. Moving among the hills and boulders on a succession of eerie nights, 
the Chinese swept boldly on as American BARs and machine guns ran out 
of ammunition. Outposts, squads and companies of Americans and South 
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Koreans were shot up and shattered before they 
could recoil or momentarily readjust to the on- 
slaught. Thus, the illiterate army rocked the liter- 
ate one into retreat—the longest in U. S. history. 

With the march-fighting horde of 250,000 came 
commissars, interrogators, intelligence officers, 
propagandists, and military sadists, all packing 
with them the plans to do brutal injustice to 
prisoners, to wage mind warfare, and to conduct 
“soul surgery,” making “brainwashing” a house- 
hold word. 

Labelled “the wrong enemy,” surprisingly 
enough they were “the unknown enemy.” While 
their tactics had been documented, the U. S. Army 
units initially facing them knew little about the 
Red Chinese. The photo intelligence that had so 
successfully pinpointed the enemy during World 
War II, was virtually absent in Korea. So, from 
the very beginning when the Red Chinese suc- 
cessfully hid their strategic thousands, they con- 
stituted the unknown enemy. 

Long after hard-fighting Americans had un- 
masked the combat methods of the Red Chinese, 
there came another surprise: negotiation. Despite 
the earlier U. S. truce effort and experience in 
China, Americans met the enemy in Korea over 
the conference table without studied knowledge 
or documentation as to how exasperatingly diffi- 
cult were their ways. 

But the scales were not unbalanced. From the 
start, neither side knew each other well. Victory- 
drunk from the war on the mainland, the Red 
warlords underestimated the Americans and 
ROKs. Communist Chinese leaders lacked knowl- 
edge of modern warfare. But they learned 
quickly. The Communist army that attacked in 
1950 was a primitive one, heavy in effective in- 
fantry but short on artillery. As the war pro- 
gressed this disparity was corrected. 


AGGRESSION IN RETROSPECT 


On the tenth anniversary of their aggression it 
is timely to look back on the boldness of the Red 
military venture, for herein lie lessons for the 
future. If they attacked then, would they dare 
do so in the future? Part of the answer lies in 
an examination of just what they attacked with. 
When the quilt-coated men crossed the Yalu, they 
had nothing modern behind them. China had 
only two arsenals worthy of the name. Logis- 
tically, this army operated on a shoestring, and 
hope. So weak was China in stocks of oil that 
trucks, tanks and jets were almost a logistical 
liability. However, China possessed two signifi- 
cant resources: manpower, and calloused leaders 
who were willing to sacrifice it. 

While tactically this army was well suited for 
fighting in Korea, strategically it was launched 
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into a region most unsuited for its characteristic 
strength. It was superimposed on a peninsula 
where its prime attributes—mobility and maneu- 
verability—were restricted by the sea. The Red 
army lacked its traditional land space. Under an 
umbrella of hostile aircraft it had to employ the 
modern veneer of jet fighters while its ground 
troops still plodded along with horse-drawn carts. 

Looking backward, the Red Chinese attacked 
with manpower and human confidence as the ini- 
tial mainstays of their effort. Looking forward, 
we find Red China’s military forces somewhat 
modernized over what they were a decade ago, 
and certainly their leaders have lost none of their 
confidence or manpower. Building its own jets, 
buying submarines, possessed of new Soviet weap- 
ons, and conducting research in atomic energy, 
Red China is rebuilding and modernizing its mili- 
tary forces. Somewhere during the next ten years 
it can possess nuclear weapons. As in Korea, it 
could surprise us again. Perhaps in many differ- 
ent ways. For example, it may launch an earth 
satellite in a few years, commemorating its first 
rockets of 3,000 years ago. Red China is in urgent 
quest of modern face. 


MIXTURES OF MILITARY MODERNIZATION 


Wherever this force goes or whatever it does 
in the future will be by order of Peiping’s leaders. 
These leaders are unique—the most hardened, 
bitter and calloused in the world. They have 
fought longer and more continuously than any 
foreign counterparts. Excluding the rape of Tibet, 
these leaders had been warring from 1927 to 
1953. Japan fought for only 12 years; Germany 
and the USSR for about six; the U. S. for nine; 
France for about 20. 

Ten years ago Red China’s military forces— 
mainly an efficient but bulky, irregular army— 
were in their first state of modern transition. 
With a most confused mixture of armament and 
a few aircraft, Red China’s military machine 
numbered about 215 divisions, totalling some 2.5 
million troops. Its only consistencies were iron 
discipline, dedicated leaders, and coolie masses. 
Today, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA in- 
cludes army, navy and air forces) is more stream- 
lined in balance of combat arms, and it numbers 
about 150 divisions, 2,000 jet aircraft, more than 
a dozen submarines, and totals around 2.7 million 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. 

The Red Chinese Army today has fewer divisions 
than it had in 1950. However, it is no less strong 
that it was then. The Red Chinese have greatly 
increased the size of their infantry division. To- 
day, this division is larger than its Soviet counter- 
part. Whereas in 1950 the basic division con- 
tained about 7,000 men, today it is about double 
that number. The PLA has a few armored divi- 
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In the days when it fought the Chinese Nationalists and intervened in Korea, the Red Chinese 


Army was a bulky, irregular force armed with a great variety 


of infantry and light artillery weapons of European, American and Asian manufacture 


sions, but it is still overwhelmingly infantry in 
character, including some parachute units espe- 
cially trained in jungle combat. It is still a highly 
foot-mobile army. While the PLA has been motor- 
izing some of its units, it is not even a half- 
motorized army—and probably never will be. 
China’s military modernization program is pro- 
gressing along slow, evolutionary lines, but illiter- 
acy is one factor slowing it up. The PLA is still 
a long way from being fully modernized, especially 
in respect to communications and logistics. Fur- 
thermore, it must compete with industry for hard- 
to-train and hard-to-get technicians. It has made 
good progress in firepower provided by heavy 
weapons. The army has acquired Soviet medium 
and heavy tanks, artillery pieces, rocket launch- 
ers, self-propelled guns, and some tactical missiles. 

Red China lacks nuclear weapons. However, it 
is vigorously striving for them, and within the 
next few years may acquire them. One recent 
report predicts that within ten years “Red China 
will have developed a long-range missile capabil- 
ity comparable to that now possessed by the 
United States.” In 1954 the Red Chinese claimed 
to have 36 nuclear research laboratories and some 
1,700 scientific personnel engaged in this research. 
This year a picture of Red China’s first atomic 
reactor was published. In response to a question 


on the score of Chinese nuclear weapon develop- 
ment, a U. S. AEC spokesman has said: “The 
principles involved in atomic weapons are well 
known. There is no reason why a nation which 
has the technical know-how to operate an atomic 
reactor ... could not build an atomic bomb if it 
were willing to spend the enormous amount of 
money necessary.” 

There is evidence that China is spending these 
sums and speeding its quest for nuclear weapons. 
One report holds that “China will explode its first 
atomic device in late 1961 or early 1962.” She 
may, but the manufacturing and stockpiling of 
sufficient weapons to serve military needs will be 
a lengthy and costly process. 

Chinese troops are being indoctrinated in nu- 
clear weapons, and trained not to fear them. In 
a Nanking regiment, for example, it was admitted 
in one of these discussions that “if a big war 
were to come, we [the Chinese] could not win 
without atom bombs.” However, PLA officers ap- 
pear prone to stress that the outcome of future 
war “will not depend on the atomic bomb alone.” 


NEW NATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Military forces are, in part, a product of their 
national environment. The future character of 
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China’s military machine is being shaped by a new 
environment now in ghastly blossom. Today, 
China is a loudspeaker. Big Brother blares inces- 
santly. There, life is the most highly regimented 
and disciplined in the world. Civilians are 
crowded into barracks, children are massed in 
nurseries. Battalions of teen-age girls, toting 
tommy guns, undergo military training. Com- 
munal labor brigades respond in unison to meet 
quotas and goals while living on a bare minimum 
of rice. Food consumption is controlled while food 
production is extolled—and exported. To gain 
more farmland ancestral graves have been torn 
up, the human remains dumped into raw inter- 
ment pits. Disinterred coffins are used to build 
sties; gravestones are converted into paving 
blocks. The past is being buried, and the future 
is building on its ruins. This is the nature of the 
environment wherein almost three-quarters of a 
million civilians marched before Mao Tse-tung 
and Khrushchev in a single parade last year. Mao 
is militarizing everyone. 


CHANGING MILITARY CHARACTER AND WEAKNESSES 


But just as this environment builds certain 
strengths, it likewise suffers from cracks and 
cleavages that can weaken the system. Some of 
these weaknesses are visible. For example, the 
periodic tinkering that the Red politicos carry 
out on the human element of the military machine 
some day may undo discipline or weaken morale. 
The problem today is more complex than it was 
ten years ago, and the 1957 rectification campaign 
illustrates both a weakness and a problem. 

On 30 April 1957, shortly after the Party’s di- 
rective on “rectification,” the PLA tackled the 
problem of how to “rectify” its structure. Offi- 
cious General T’an Cheng, Director of the PLA’s 
General Political Department, cited two basic 
contradictions. One was the gulf between officers 
and men. This, of course, was true. In the old 
army of 1950, distinctions and privilegs were nil, 
and this old system of togetherness had long 
been a traditional strength of the PLA. But 
Soviet tanks, jets, and the subsequent military 
modernization tipped the scales, and even the 
austere generals fell for glamorous uniforms and 
rank distinctions and privileges. 

Secondly, General T’an Cheng made it clear 
that there was cleavage between the military and 
the civilians. Harsh charges were leveled to the 
effect that often the military requisitioned un- 
necessarily large areas and forced out civilians, 
or when conducting training exercises they al- 
lowed troops to trample crops. This damage and 
the resultant peasant hostility forced the PLA 
to utilize barren or public lands for training. 
General T’an also charged that troops had billeted 
themselves too long in civilan homes and made 
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They ordered Red China to intervene: Mao Tse-tung, Red 
China’s boss, and Chu Teh, commander of Mao’s Army 


too many demands on owners—and daughters. It 
was also charged that officers’ families “lived a 
privileged living.” 

So the rectification campaign followed. Sud- 
denly, officers were made to serve as enlisted men 
This system prevails 


for 30 days each year. 
today. 

Like the abortive and unsuccessful backyard 
iron-smelting campaign, the rectification effort 
produced something of doubtful value. It did not 
eliminate the “contradictions.’’ Instead, it back- 
fired, especially in respect to discipline. For ex- 
ample, the mainland press even admitted that in 
Nanking, soldiers stormed and damaged theaters. 
Then, when officers intervened, the troops accused 
them of “bureaucratism.” Charges of bureau- 
cratism from the ranks backfired on the officer 
corps. In several localities the officers became 
reluctant to control their soldiers firmly. 

Military modernization generated other troubles 
which Mao’s rectification campaign tried to curb. 
For one, the matter of pay. Red troops were not 
paid until 1955. Instead, they received free food, 
cigarettes, and a small cash allowance. This sys- 
tem worked well, but in 1955 the Communists 
revoked the old system and began paying their 
troops. Because all ranks could save money, they 
began to marry. Two years later it was reported 
that 750,000 dependents were cluttering military 
installations. Abruptly, the commissars found 
new problems—the need for schools and housing, 
and associated requisites. Also, in Communist 
eyes, here was a large, unproductive labor force. 
The axe fell. Peiping ordered all dependents sent 
home. Although annual leaves and furloughs were 
promised, military morale sagged. 

Concurrent with the forced movement of these 
families back to their own villages—and labor— 
the Communists worked to remove the contradic- 
tion between civilians and soldiers. Here, the 
technique was to mobilize all soldiers, especially 
senior officers, and dispatch them to farms for 





manual labor. This phase of the rectification cam- 
paign brought on a further loss in morale. 

In respect to morale, in Red China today it is a 
plain fact of life that Party membership has its 
rewards. Consider the fact that only two per 
cent of China’s people are Party members. In the 
armed forces, honors and rewards—especially in 
peacetime—are bestowed with partiality on Party 
members. Promotions favor Party men. Con- 
versely, punishment hammers with a heavier hand 
on those who are not. 

The rectification campaign also unearthed the 
fact that a significant ratio of rightists were 
among all military ranks. The Red press admitted 
this. This fact disturbed Peiping’s hierarchy, be- 
cause weapons-handling rightists are a grim 
threat, and Marshal Lin Piao avowed last year 
that “the gun will never be allowed to command 
the Party.” 

The purge of military leaders last September 
clearly demonstrated that the Party was very dis- 
satisfied. Marshal Peng Teh-huai was relieved 
as Defense Minister and replaced by Marshal Lin 
Piao. There is reason for believing that Peng had 
opposed the Party idea of putting troops into the 
common labor pool. However, it appears that the 


Chinese prisoners captured during the “killer’”’ offensive 
in February 1951 march past the bodies of dead comrades 


Party’s main reason for the military shake-up was 
to strengthen the armed forces politically, and tc 
root out disaffection. Shortly after he became 
Minister of Defense Lin Piao admitted that 
“within the military there does exist a struggle 
between the bourgeoisie and working class ideol- 
ogy. The struggle is not over.” It is noteworthy 
that Marshal Lin Piao’s new chief of staff is 
General Lo Jui-ching, Red China’s No. 1 police- 
man who stepped down as Public Security Minis- 
ter to relieve General Huang Ke-cheng who had 
held that post less than a year. A brutal execu- 
tioner, Policeman Lo will undoubtedly strengthen 
the military forces politically—by bloody purges, 
if necessary. 

So the dilemma today, and for the future, 
among Red China’s leaders will be how to main- 
tain military morale and discipline, and strike the 
leadership balance they once began with all ranks 
“equal.” 


TRAINING VERSUS LABOR AND PRODUCTION 


The armed forces are under daily pressure to be 
thrifty. The Ministry of National Defense regu- 
larly issues directives emphasizing economy in 
training as well as in daily living. So military 
units raise pigs, grow gardens, and save food and 
coal. 

All ranks are told they must deposit savings in 


banks so as to build up funds available for na- 


tional construction. “Economy and thrift” are 
applied to training. Cut down the running time 
of aircraft engines when on the ground; try to 
reduce the number of cruises necessary for naval 
training; don’t ruin crops. These and similar slo- 
gans characterize the gigantic effort which has 
cut heavily into training time—and in many in- 
stances has reduced training realism. Military 
units are ordered to place their brawn into 
China’s labor pool. In 1955, for example, some 
31 divisions and 8 regiments were so diverted 
from military training. In 1958 the PLA was 
involved in more than 20,000 flood-control proj- 
ects. Additionally, in that year the PLA con- 
tributed 59 million man-days of work to industry 
and agriculture. Among military leaders there 
has been some resistance against working troops 
in these civilian projects because it interferes with 
training. Defense Minister Lin Piao confessed to 
this last October, adding, however, that “The 
PLA is both a defender and builder of the Com- 
munist system.” 


THE ROAD AHEAD IS DIFFERENT 


In shaping and organizing their armed forces 
the Chinese are not imitating the Soviets. In an 
article in Pravda on 3 August 1958, Marsha! Chu 
Teh made it clear that the Chinese are taking 
an independent approach based on their own ex- 
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perience and analysis. -For example, the cardinal 
point in Soviet military organization today is 
unity of command. This has developed out of a 
long struggle between military and political pow- 
ers within the Soviet Army, finally giving the 
military commander primary responsibility in 
place of the traditional dual command of com- 
missar and commander. The Chinese reject unity 
of command. Instead they employ parallel chains 
of command—one political, the other military— 
with the commissar and the commander as co- 
equals, but the former is supreme on Party 
matters. 

Getting down to the organization and size of 
combat divisions, the Chinese are not now fol- 
lowing Soviet patterns. Perhaps influenced by 
their manpower reservoir they want infantry divi- 
sions that have more personnel than the Russian 
type. Militarily, the Chinese are going to go down 
their own lonesome road to what they think is 
military perfection. For example, the PLA’s navy 
is primarily a coastal one, but apparently it is 
growing stronger and more modern. The ship- 
yards near Shanghai are reported to be learning 
to construct long-range submarines of the Soviet 
W class. These submarines are said to be 240 
feet long, with an underwater speed of 13 knots 
and a surface speed of 16. They are reported to 
have a radius of action of 13,000 miles. They 


would give the Chinese navy a long-range offen- 


sive ability. 

The PLA’s air force—estimated at about 30 
air divisions—may be expected to continue to ex- 
pand somewhat in size and number of aircraft. 
However, the air force is presently a short-range 
one, and it is doubtful if the Chinese will convert 
to any extent to long-range aircraft. They are 
more likely to watch the U. S.-USSR missile race 
for a while, and then begin to invest seriously 
in missiles of intermediate and shorter ranges. 
Here again Red China will create or borrow mod- 
ern military veneer. 


WILL FUTURE EXCELLENCE EQUAL THE OLD? 


Red leaders face a series of problems in shaping 
and maintaining their military strength. They 
have fumbled in the past decade; they will do so 
in the next. Reason: the problems are bigger. 
For example, they are just beginning to grapple 
with the dollar-cost problems of a military ma- 
chine, and learning to equate its costs against 
national income, balance of payments, and na- 
tional resources. They have gambled on gambits 
and gimmicks, and produced economic chaos and 
confusion. But on the credit side of their brutal 
ledger, they have produced only one major asset: 
the complete regimentation of more than 600 mil- 
lion persons. However, this in itself is an explo- 
sive asset. It must be delicately balanced. If not 
handled properly it can easily backfire. 
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The main point in regard to China’s military 
machine is to contrast what is going on now with 
what has taken place during the past. Plainly, 
will today’s and tomorrow’s national environment 
produce the same military excellence that past 
environment did? This is doubtful. To foresee 
the problems, one has only to contrast the past 
environment with the present. 

The old military force which brought the Com- 
munists to power was nurtured slowly within a 
small territorial community where there was to- 
getherness. This force, or then the army, con- 
sisted of men living and fighting together, from 
day to day, over many years. Leaders were 
shoulder-close to the men they led. Communica- 
tion was intimate. Victories were local, the fruits 
tangible. There was always a succession of 
achieved objectives acting as nourishment. There 
was always armed opposition to whet the military 
appetite and strengthen fighting spirit. Thus, the 
Chinese Communists who came to national power 
were forged into strength on the anvil of combat 
and hard struggle. 

Today the situation is different. China’s soldiers 
are no longer being conscripted from the provin- 
cial regions adjacent to the caves of Yenan—but 
from the diverse whole of China. The atmosphere 
is likewise changed. From day to day, the visible 
pressures on the people originate with the govern- 
ment itself. In the course of today’s massive 
regimentation, the old intimacy is being lost. 
Communication now comes down harshly from 
above, impersonally, and not from the old intimate 
levels. 

Thus, the human quality of the future armed 
forces may not be of the iron cast that it once 
was. In the future, morale and discipline can be 
held at relatively high levels. However, their de- 
gree of excellence may be well below that which 
brought Peiping’s leaders to power, simply be- 
cause the environment has changed. Certainly, 
something more than loyalty to party must be 
found to bolster troop morale. History has demon- 
strated that without high morale, Chinese troops 
can surrender on wholesale scales. 


CHINA CAN AFFORD WAR 


In its decade of national power Red China has 
acted aggressively and militarily from Korea to 
Kashmir. Additionally, Mao has launched one of 
the widest and most violent hate campaigns in 
history: Hate America. The youths who will bear 
arms in the future are being nourished to matu- 
rity on this rot. The leaders who sacrificed about 
1.3 million men in Korea will not hesitate to 
sacrifice such human waves again. They who 
have executed 18 million persons since 1949 have 
kept the nation united by perpetuating tensions 
and crises. External issues may be very con- 





A pre-1950 photograph of Red Chinese on the rifle range. Though that army today is more 


modern than it was ten years ago, it still depends upon 


masses of manpower that are taught to hate the West, especially the American “devils” 


venient if internal chaos threatens or develops 
into a reality dangerous to the regime. 

Red China is the one nation which, by its cur- 
rent political outlook, posture, and resources, may 
be the only country which might benefit from a 


nuclear war. A few of its leaders have tactily 
admitted this. China faces terrific problems in 
respect to population explosion. Population pres- 
sures added to economic difficulties could force the 
Chinese to move aggressively along their south- 
ern boundaries. Peiping has already issued maps 
that claim an area in Burma larger than Den- 
mark, and Southeast Asia’s 11 million overseas 
Chinese represent the greatest potential fifth col- 
umn available to communism. Considering their 
outlook and problems, the Red Chinese leaders 
appear to be more readily willing to risk war than 
the Soviets. 

Should China fight again, its main military 
reliance will be on manpower masses. First, be- 
cause there are limitations on how many modern- 
ized military units it can equip and supply. 
China is mobilized now. Secondly, because of Pei- 
ping’s outlook which Lin Piao keynoted last year 
when he said: “There are some who believe that 
modern warfare is a technique of steel and ma- 
chinery, and that in the face of these things, 


man’s role has to be . . . secondary. They attach 
only importance to machinery and want to turn 

. . Soldiers into robots without revolutionary 
initiative. Contrary to these people, we believe 
that although equipment and technique are im- 
portant, the human factor is even more im- 
portant.” Lin Piao also stresses China’s “strong 
militia force of several hundred million. With 
this ... body the entire population can be 
turned into a military force.” 

The masses who bear arms today are being 
reminded that traditionally all the enemies of 
Red China had larger weapons and superior arma- 
ment. They are also reminded that the Com- 
munists once had to use spears because of a lack 
of rifles, and that “man and not material deter- 
mines a war’s outcome.” However, just as the 
soldier masses in Korea had the veneer of jet 
aircraft, so may we anticipate that future armed 
masses eventually will possess the veneer of its 
own missiles and nuclear weapons. However, the 
foot-weary coolie soldier will long constitute Red 
China’s main military strength. He will imple- 
ment Mao’s strategy of “negotiate, fight, liberate, 
and infiltrate.” He will be even more expendable 
than in the past—but conceivably he might 
surrender a little more readily. 
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UNITED NATIONS ARMY 


Soldiers of 21 nations served under the United 
Nations flag in the Korean War. By far the greater 
number were from South Korea and the United 
States. Shown here are the faces of soldiers of 16 
of these nations: not shown are soldiers of Denmark, 
sweden and the Union of South Africa. The order 
in which the names appear below are the same as 
the order in which the pictures appear 


Belgium Australia France 

Thailand The Netherland New Zealand 
The Philippine Norway 
Luxembourg Canada 

Greece India Colombia 


Ethiopia Great Britain Turkey 











POWER OF BABEL 


_— the announced objectives of United States foreign policy are the 
reduction of our own armed forces and the establishment instead of 
an international armed force—a policing unit that, one supposes, would 
come under the shield of the United Nations. Our State Department has 
pointed out, reasonably enough, that a stable military environment will 
have to exist before any such utopian pair of accomplishments becomes 
feasible; and it may be ten years or more before a stable military environ- 
ment exists (if anyone can ever agree on what a stable military environ- 
ment is). Whatever may happen a decade hence, now is perhaps a fitting 
time to recall that ten years ago an international armed force did exist, 
and acquitted itself handsomely in combat. 
In the ten years since the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th parallel, many people who 
followed the ups and downs of the Korean 
war have not only forgotten the names of 
most of the places that once were so 
familiar—Chorwon, Taejon, Uijongbu, and 
all the rest—but have forgotten also the 
unique make-up of the United Nations 
Army that trudged and crawled through 
those dusty arenas in what was surely one 
of the most unorthodox wars ever fought. 
Just about the only conventional aspect of 
the Korean war was that it was waged 
exclusively with conventional weapons, 
though atomic bombs had, of course, been dropped five years before it 
started. The Korean war was thus, in modern terminology, a brush-fire 
war. There is no reason to believe that there may not be other brush fires, 
and that it may take another international ground force to put them out. 
The Eighth United States Army in Korea (EUSAK), to be sure, was 
in fact as well as in name predominantly an American force. Of the half 
million men who served in it from the outbreak of fighting to the signing 
of a truce, all but 35,000 were either from the United States or the Re- 
public of Korea. Nonetheless, EUSAK was a multinational and novel or- 
ganization. Some of the men in it hoped, without ever getting their views 
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widely accepted, that its name would be changed 
to FUNA, standing for “First United Nations 
Army.” For in that minority group of 35,000 
were men beholden to 19 flags: those of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, India, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, and 
the Union of South Africa, 

The size of these contingents varied widely. 
Britain sent 20,000 men to Korea, Luxembourg 
only 50. The important point, however, was not 
so much how many men from scattered regions 
had banded together—the North Koreans, after 
all, had quite a few outsiders on their side, too— 
but that they got along as well as they did, politi- 
cally, psychologically, and militarily. To throw 
a Belgian or Dutch or Filipino battalion into an 
American division and—despite frustrating dif- 
ferences in culture, language, training, and eat- 
ing habits—have the smaller outfit blend smoothly 
into the larger, was a remarkable achievement. 


ALL KNEW THE LANGUAGE OF COMBAT 


There was little doubt that most of the seg- 
ments of EUSAK’s polyglot enrollment could hold 
their own in battle, although some did better than 
others. (The performance of the 1st Battalion 
of the Gloucester Regiment in the battle of the 
Imjin River may have been the outstanding feat 
of any troops of any nationality in Korea.) The 
question was: Could all these men, with so little 
in common except a common foe, fight as a team? 
They could, and they did. It was an impressive 
display of the power of Babel. 

Many Americans more or less automatically 
distrust all foreigners and their seemingly pecul- 
iar ways. Even today, one finds an occasional 
American serviceman who, on the eve of being 
shipped to England, will complain that he can’t 
understand why the British, to make his sojourn 
there more convenient and comprehensible, don’t 
switch from pounds and shillings to dollars and 
cents. It took some time in Korea, similarly, for 
some of our soldiers to adjust to their unfamiliar 
friends. But in due course, Americans grew ac- 
customed to digging in for the night with their 
flanks secured—as much as any flanks there could 
ever be said to be secure—by allies to whom they 
didn’t even know how to say “Good morning!” 

If it was eye-opening to many of our young 
soldiers to find themselves fighting companion- 
ably alongside Turks or Greeks, it was equally 
startling to some of our senior officers to see 
insignia long associated with proud American 
outfits blossom forth on alien shoulders. In 
Korea—and perhaps at reunions in Bangkok and 
Brussels today—there were soldiers from Thai- 
land sporting the patch of the 1st Cavalry Divi- 
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sion, and soldiers from Belgium sporting that of 
the 2d Infantry Division. There were few Ameri- 
cans who gainsaid that these foreigners had fully 
earned the right to claim membership in these 
old and honorable fraternities. 


INTERNATIONALIZING ARMED FORCES 


Since the end of World War II, a number of 
attempts have been made to merge national forces 
into supra-national entities. There is NATO, for 
instance, and SEATO, not to mention the Warsaw 
Pact. But such alliances are integrated mainly 
at the highest diplomatic and command level only. 
And, besides, they are outside the jurisdiction of 
the United Nations. (Within their own ranks, 
their members’ relations have not been entirely 
free of strain; look at Iceland and the United 
States.) During the last few months, though, 
NATO has proposed an interesting experiment in 
integration. It wants to form a brigade, equipped 
with both atomic and conventional weapons, con- 
sisting of U. S., British, and French troops. Gen- 
eral Norstad has even expressed the hope that the 
commander of this variegated unit not be an 
American. The brigade has not yet been acti- 
vated, awaiting, among other endorsements, an 
affirmative nod from General DeGaulle. Should 
Norstad’s dream come true, though, it would 
represent a big step forward in the internation- 
alizing of armed forces. 

In the Americas, there has been comparable 
activity. This winter, airborne troops from six 
nations—Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Panama, Peru, 
and the United States—took part in tactical exer- 
cises in Panama. Our State Department, more- 
over, has put out feelers toward the establishment 
of an inter-American defense force, which would, 
or could, include just about every Latin-American 
nation. The prospect of a Castro lieutenant and 
a Trujillo aide getting together at an officers’ 
mess is enchanting, though somewhat improbable. 
But before laughing off the notion, one should 
remember that in Korea, Greeks and Turks, whose 
custom had long been to break one anothers’ 
heads, broke bread together in war and harmony. 


EXAMPLE OF THE UN EMERGENCY FORCE 


On the narrow spit of tindery land that sep- 
arates Egypt from Israel, a United Nations 
Emergency Force has stood watch since the end 
of 1956, and UNEF comes perhaps closer than 
any other martial body to carrying on the tradi- 
tion of Korea. In a number of respects, indeed, 
UNEF has gone beyond EUSAK. UNEF'’s colors 
are the blue and white of the United Nations. In 
Korea, outside of the UN cemetery at Pusan, the 
UN’s flag was not pre-eminent. UNEF’s soldiers 
operate, in Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 
words, ‘‘independent (Continued on p. 84) 





Army Hawk surface-to-air missile destroys 
supersonic targets from telephone-pole 


to 10-mile heights. Raytheon is prime contractor 


for the complete Hawk system, now becoming 


operational. 
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Rainbow over the Panmunjom truce tent in November 1952. Two 





Chinese sentries appear in the foreground, two U. 8. sentries at far right. This 


photo by Master Sergeant (then Captain) Edward Plummer was widely published in the United States 
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ARMISTICE TALK 


N° round-up of the Korean war would be complete unless it told how 
the Communists scored points by transferring the conflict from 
Korea’s embattled hills to the conference tents at Panmunjom. There they 
snatched a political victory from the jaws of impending military defeat 
and exhibited once more the integrated spectrum of their aggressive 
techniques. 

You may contend that the armistice won for us at least a mili- 
tary draw. Certainly, at least in Asia, we lost out politically. The 
peoples of the Far East discerned our unwillingness to win a direct 
challenge against our power. After three years of fighting, and two 
years of truce negotiations, we settled for 
a stalemate that did not fulfill the United 
Nations pledge to secure unity and free- 
dom for the Korean people. Nor did the 
armistice improve the chances for politi- 
cal stability in eastern Asia. 

In June 1951 the U.S. Eighth Army was 
moving north on an offensive which, had 
it been vigorously prosecuted, might have 
led to the destruction of Communist forces 
in the field. We had already practically 
destroyed the North Korean army and 
had finally learned how to deal with the 
“Chinese People’s Volunteers.” With the 
military tide so favorable, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson publicly drew a distinction between long-term 
political problems and the immediate military conflict in Korea. He 
reiterated the goal for Korea: the establishment of a united, free, 
independent, and democratic state. He said that if reliable assurances 
for the ending of aggression and against its reoccurence could be 
established, the United States might entertain a plan for the removal 
of foreign troops. 

On 24 June, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik in a radio 
broadcast suggested that a truce be arranged by the military com- 
manders in Korea, based on both sides withdrawing equal distances from 
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the 38th parallel. Under Washington’s orders, 
General Ridgway was directed to respond im- 
mediately that the United Nations Command was 
willing to discuss an armistice. In his broadcast 
General Ridgway was not permitted to denounce 
the 38th parallel as a possible line of demarcation. 

General MacArthur’s recall in April 1951 seem- 
ingly had made impossible any military opera- 
tions designed to insulate North Korea from 
outside Communist support. Many members of 
the United Nations Command had despaired of 
winning a victory in Korea unless they were able 
to cut off the source of supply and reinforcements 
for the “Chinese People’s Volunteers.” 


COMMUNIST DELAYING TACTICS 


In response to Malik’s bid, Washington gave 
its full support to efforts to reach a suitable 
armistice. During the subsequent two years of 
negotiations, representatives of the United Na- 
tions commander met with Communist delegates, 
but policy guidance on even minute details of the 
agreement came from Washington. Unfortu- 
nately, occasionally these undermined the posi- 
tion of our negotiators at the Panmunjom truce 
tent. From time to time suggestions were also 
made that professional negotiators be sent to 
Panmunjom to replace the military personnel act- 
ing in behalf of the United Nations commander. 
The failure to empower the commander of the 
U. S. and UN forces to negotiate with the Com- 
munist representatives was a new feature of 
United States truce talks. 

From the very beginning of the Panmunjom 
talks the Communists employed every device they 
knew to capitalize politically and psychologically 
on these discussions. Repeatedly they violated 
agreements that had been reached concerning the 
neutrality of the conference area, and took every 
opportunity to portray the United Nations nego- 
tiators as inferiors. Their negotiating techniques 
were consistent with their integrated pattern of 
conflict strategy. They did everything to set the 
stage so as to preserve face and to place our nego- 
tiators in an unfavorable light. Repeatedly they 
tried to demonstrate that it was the United Na- 
tions Command, and not the Communists, which 
had first sought and desperately needed a truce. 
Initial negotiations were begun in Communist- 
held Kaesong, and when they were finally moved 
into the no-man’s-land between the two opposing 
forces, they were held in territory dominated by 
Communist troops. 

A feature that lasted throughout the talks was 
the Communists’ ability to delay progress by hold- 
ing on to minor points of form and procedure 
until delegates of the United Nations Command 
almost despaired of reaching any common ground. 
These delaying tactics exploited the character- 
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istic impatience of Western peoples, particularly 
Americans. Although the talks began in mid- 
summer, it took four months to arrive at agree- 
ment on the agenda of points to be discussed. 

We have already mentioned that the United 
Nations forces were on the offensive at the time 
Malik originally made the proposals. Despite the 
evasive tactics followed by the Communists dur- 
ing the truce negotiations, the United Nations 
Command, acting under policy direction, withheld 
its military pressure as the talks ground on. 


RELAXED PRESSURE ON A BEATEN ENEMY 


The first item on the agenda was to establish 
the line of demarcation for an armistice. The 
Communists insisted that the line be established 
at the 38th parallel, whereas the UNC. held it 
should be fixed along the general line of contact 
between the two forces. If the Communists 
wanted the 38th parallel as a truce line, they 
would have to launch a general offensive all along 
the front to try and force a withdrawal by the 
United Nations Command. They were in no posi- 
tion to launch such an attack. However, the 
delay in beginning to deal with this and other 
items on the agenda gave the Communists time to 
build up a strongly reinforced defensive line all 
across the Korean peninsula. By mid-August 
their forces were back in approximately the same 
relative military posture they had had prior to 
General Van Fleet’s last major offensive. When 
agreement was finally reached on the items for 
truce discussion, the Communists had created a 
position across Korea that could be breached only 
if the United Nations forces expended tremendous 
effort and were willing to accept considerable 
casualties. 

The Korean war armistice negotiations should 
teach us never to relax military pressure against 
an enemy when he sues for an armistice. The 
Western allies did not relax pressure against the 
Kaiser’s forces in France in 1918, and this com- 
pelling fact made the Germans welcome an 
armistice. Yet as soon as the Korea armistice 
discussions began, the UNC offensive ground to 
a halt and the United Nations forces never ap- 
plied serious pressure upon the Communists dur- 
ing subsequent truce negotiations. 

This point raises the issue of general U. S. policy 
during the handling of the armistice negotiations. 
In the first place, our impatient response to the 
indirect appeal made by Malik to have a confer- 
ence on an armistice, got us off on the wrong 
foot. Not we, but the Communists, sorely needed 
a truce. The alacrity with which we responded to 
the Malik peace-feeler convinced them that we 
would agree to an armistic at the expense of our 
announced political objectives. 

An associated failure was the absence of any 
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punitive action against the source of the “Chinese 
People’s Volunteers’’—-Red China itself. We went 
along with the fiction that the “Chinese People’s 
Volunteers” had appeared from nowhere and were 
supported by no one. Our willingness to negotiate 
with this “stateless” military force gave an air 
of unreality to the entire armistice talks. The 
Communists artfully played upon the logical, 
legalistic Western mind. By appearing on the 
scene as “volunteers,” they gave us an easy way 
out, and successfully inhibited any U‘S. effort to 
deal with the source of our major military trouble 
in Korea. 


WE TIED OUR OWN HANDS 


Furthermore, the obvious desire of the U.S. 
Government to reach an agreement placed exces- 
sive and militarily unfortunate restraints upon 
our troops. We were never permitted to attack 
our enemies in the most effective manner nor with 
the most effective weapons. Although United 
States forces suffered 80,000 casualties between 
the initiation of the talks and the final signing 
of the armistice agreement in 1953, we gained 
practically nothing, either militarily or politically, 
for this sacrifice. 

During the final six months of the war, the 
Communists began a calculated campaign of at- 
tack against our outposts all along the front. We 
never were in a position to meet in a sound mili- 
tary fashion attacks against outposts of the Pork 
Chop Hill type. We had to meet them head on, 
and never could mount diversionary counter- 
attacks which would slacken Communist pressure 
against these vulnerable points. In short, we tied 
our own hands behind our backs, and though 
able, were unwilling to deal with Communist 
negotiators from a position of maximum military 
strength. The Communists thoroughly under- 
stood this. The purpose of their attacks during 
the last six months was to demonstrate to their 
own peoples, to the neutrals, and to the West at 
large, that actually the United Nations Command 
wanted the armistice rather than the Chinese 
Communists. 

Of course the opposite was true, but neverthe- 
less the Communists succeeded in convincing 
themselves as well as many others that it was the 
war-weary Americans rather than the militarily 
exhausted Chinese Communists who wished to 
end the conflict. After having fought them on the 
battlefield, I had the frustrating experience of 
dealing with Chinese Communists and working 
out the implementing agreements for the armis- 
tice. Repeatedly I was told by the Communists 
facing me across the conference table: “You did 
not win the war; you cannot tell us what to do.” 

There is no greater evidence supporting the 
belief that the Chinese Communists badly wanted 
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to end the shooting war than the manner in which 
they conceded on the controversial prisoners-of- 
war issue. To our credit, the U. S. Government 
took the position that no prisoner captured by 
either side should be forced against his will to 
return to his home country. The Communists 
were fearful of the psychological implications of 
such a policy. They realized, as well as we did, 
that many thousands of prisoners captured by 
UN forces would not wish to return to their home- 
land to live under Communist tyranny. The POW 
issue was the last one settled before an agree- 
ment was reached. 


THE REDS WANTED OUT 


The Communists signed the armistice agree- 
ment in July 1953 because the Communist world 
was in serious trouble. Stalin, the dictator, had 
died in March, and the battle for succession was 
still raging in the Kremlin. The uprising in East 
Germany had occurred on 17 June 1953, and the 
Chinese Communist regime was scarcely able to 
carry through any of its internal programs so 
long as the conflict in Korea persisted. In these 
circumstances, we could have forced through an 
agreement much more favorable to us than the 
one finally adopted. Furthermore, we couid have 
prevented the Communists from trying to demon- 
strate to the rest of the world that it was we 
rather than they who really needed an armistice. 
But so committed were we to a policy of settling 
the conflict, regardless of the tremendous invest- 
ment we had already made in Free World security 
there, and regardless of the long-term political 
and psychological implications, that we let the 
Communist agressors off the hook with minimum 
adverse results to them. 

The implementation of the armistice has led to 
almost as many frustrations as the efforts to 
achieve it in the first place. The Communists 
merely transferred the battle conflict to the con- 
ference table. They have never separated diplo- 
macy from war, nor war from diplomacy. For the 
first time in history, an Oriental power sat down 
at the conference table on terms of equality with 
the United States. What other nation in the 
world can today boast of having fought the U. S. 
and all her most important allies to a stalemate? 
Yet in Korea we met—and are still meeting—with 
armistice representatives of Red China under 
conditions of equality. 


CONCESSION IS A SIGN OF WEAKNESS 


If the bitter lessons learned in the Korea armis- 
tice can become part of our future policy of 
dealing with the Communist bloc, we may still 
benefit. The idea of compromise for its own sake 
is abhorrent to Communist negotiators. They re- 
gard any and every concession as a sign of weak- 
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ness. They negotiate only to codify for a time 
what they regard as the concrete power relation 
between the parties to a negotiation. Conse- 
quently, they expect us to accept proposals only 
if we are compelled to; for, from their point of 
view, if any other choice were available to us, we 
would not be willing to concede. 

Another point we must bear in mind is that so 
long as we possess the means, there is no impos- 
sible situation. Military victory could have been 
won in Korea, and if it could have been won, then 
an armistice was not the only practical course of 
action. Yet, by restraining our forces, we nego- 
tiated with the Communists from what they 
regarded as a position of weakness. In these cir- 
cumstances concessions against principle seemed 
inevitable. 

We would be fortunate if we could say the Ko- 
rea armistice demonstrated that aggression does 
not pay. Yet, through an armistice with the 
United States, Red China gained immensely in po- 
litical stature and prestige throughout Asia. Fur- 
thermore, though we stated, simultaneously with 


the signing of the armistice agreement, that we 
would brook no further Communist expansion in 
Asia, the Communists expanded their aggression 
in Indochina. By utilizing weapons made avail- 
able from their Korean front they brought about 
the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. This disaster 
sparked an even more painful and humiliating 
armistice between Red China and our French ally. 

Finally, the implementation of the Korea armis- 
tice agreement has never been adequately super- 
vised. The Red Chinese have increased their 
military strength in North Korea, while the mili- 
tary power of the United Nations Command has 
been seriously reduced. The Neutral Nations’ 
Supervisory Commission proved unable to prevent 
repeated Communist violations of both the letter 
and the spirit of the armistice agreement. 

In dealing with Communists, we must never 
reach any agreement whose successful implemen- 
tation is predicated on their good faith or inade- 
quate safeguards. This fundamental lesson of the 
Korea armistice must be an indispensable feature 
of any agreement we may seek with them. 
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of the policies and control 
(True, they have no specific 
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of any one nation.” 


military mission except to keep the peace, but 
that, after all, is the avowed function of nearly 


every man in uniform anywhere on earth.) 
Whereas the American high command in Korea 
was responible to the President of the United 
States, the commander of UNEF is responsible 
solely to the United Nations, and his men, regard- 
less of nationality, take orders from him alone. 

Originally, ten nations were in UNEF, selected 
because they were neither members of the Secu- 
rity Council nor geographically or politically in- 
volved in the Suez Canal dispute. Indonesia and 
Finland have withdrawn from the border army, 
but Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, India, 
Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia—some of these 
old Korea hands—are still on the scene, maintain- 
ing an uneasy status quo. By its very title, the 
United Nations Emergency Force, composed of 
slightly more than 5,000 officers and men, is an 
emergency group, and it will presumably be de- 
mobilized whenever the emergency it is now 
policing abates. Since its inception, however, the 
United Nations has thought at length about the 
possibility of a non-emergnecy, permanent force 
of its own. To set one up would not be easy. 
There is, for instance, the problem of where such 
a force would be based. It was simple enough to 
have a United Nations army in Korea, for the 
South Koreans desperately wanted it there to save 
them. It is almost as simple to have UNEF on 
the Gaza strip, for the outfit merely occupies a 
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sliver of territory between two opposing groups 
that are mutually disposed toward being kept 
apart. 


WHO WOULD BASE SUCH A FORCE? 


A permanent force without a particular mission 
would be something else again. Some nation 
would have to harbor it, and would probably have 
to abdicate its sovereignty over the force’s home 
base. There are many other knotty considerations 
involved. “The national resources likely to be 
available for such purposes,” a UN report stated 
not long ago, “if our limited experience is a gauge, 
are no doubt substantial, but they cannot now be 
calculated or even estimated, and even their avail- 
ability at any particular time would probably be 
subject to considerable fluctuation, for political 
and other reasons.” That does not constitute a 
bold statement of intentions, susceptible of quick 
implementation. 

Clearly, then, it will be a long time—for politi- 
cal and many, many other reasons—before a truly 
international army becomes a reality. Were such 
a force to come into being, furthermore, its effec- 
tiveness would be debatable in a nuclear-triggered 
world that includes two Chinas, two Germanys, 
two Vietnams, and, ten years later, two Koreas. 
But some day, conceivably, there will be an 
honest-to-goodness international, or non-national 
army. And when there is, and when all the wrang- 
ling forces on earth are committed to it and en- 
listed in it, then it will stand as the fruition of a 
significant and enduring seed that was planted, 
what now seems ever so long ago, in Korea. 
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Mopern Army Neeps 


President Eisenhower, press, industry see demonstrations 
of man-weapons team during all-Army show at Fort Benning 


The man is better 
than his weapons 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 


After all the  fire-preparation 
with artillery, rockets, rocket and 
machine-gun firing helicopters, 
after observation by drone air- 
craft, after movement forward in 
armored personnel carriers, the 
man on foot, carrying his carbine, 
machine gun or light bazooka, still 
has to move up under his own 
power and root out the opponent, 
at the risk of his life. 

This takes, today as it always 
has taken, a special degree of train- 
ing, physical conditioning and cour- 
age. The seaman goes where his 
ship takes him. The airman goes 
with his airplane. But not the foot 
His leader cries “Follow 

motto of the Infantry 


soldier. 

me,” the 

School. 
No machine carries him on. He 


M-60 main battle tank 


can “goof off” and hide in the con- 
fusion, smoke and noise of battle, 
a victim of his fears, thus making 
his comrades and leaders also his 
victims, for he is lost to them in 
a pinch as surely as if he had been 
killed or never existed. 

Only a fool, facing what the in- 
fantryman or marine faces in bat- 
tle would not be afraid. The brave 
man is the fearful man who, con- 
ditioned by training, by confidence 
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in his weapons and ability to use 
them, with confidence in his leaders 
and comrades, with determination 
to do his task and not to let his 
team down, masters his fears and 
moves ahead, using all the fearful 
skills he has been taught. 

To make every soldier this sort 
of a man, the Army now requires 
ranger training to be given to all 
of them. This was started in 1951. 
Since 1954, all Army second lieu- 
tenants have been required to take 
either ranger or airborne training. 

* x ” 

The student ranger learns how 
hunger, fatigue and the pressures 
of combat uncover weaknesses that 
he never knew he had. Men who 
make excellent tactical decisions 
in classrooms sometimes fail miser- 
ably under the stress of uncomfort- 
able conditions. Many lose their 
poise, self-confidence, their sense 
of direction, their equipment, and, 
worst of all, control of the men 
they may be leading. 
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But going through such a course, 
gaining control over oneself when 
faced with the worst and most 
elemental human conditions, gives 
a man self-confidence that lasts him 
through life. 

He finishes it a whole man, sure 
of his ability to handle himself, 
certain that he can surmount any 
emergency. As one student ex- 
pressed it: “Ranger training is the 
best insurance I’ve ever taken.” 

This is what the Army means in 
its constant emphasis on “‘man, the 
ultimate weapon.’”’ No weapon is 
effective without a man who can 
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use it under conditions of stress 
beyond normal endurance. 

Today the Army has the man, the 
proud, alert, disciplined soldier, of 
an average mental caliber superior 
to times past, trained to a degree 
that makes past training look ele- 
mentary. It is a better Army than 
it ever has been in peacetime 
history. 

Unfortunately, the man is better 
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‘A Nation Defending Itself’ 


(The text of the President’s remarks at PROJECT 
MAN, 3 May 1960) 


rr.’ 1 time such as this, an old soldier is 
tempted to reminisce, but I think most of 
you are sufficiently old in the Service to know 
that is a dangerous habit to get into. I should 
like to go back to the days of 1911 when Gen- 
eral Bradley and I entered the Academy and 
talk about the amazing differences that have 
come about when we think or see the Infantry. 
There are soldiers here, comrades of mine, that 
date even further back than do General Bradley 
and I. But I think reminiscing is rather profit- 
less, I think we must take the day as it is, life 
as it is, and the developments that we have. 

I agree with what Secretary Brucker has to 
say about the importance of the man that is 
handling these things. But we must also go back 
to the scientist who is doing the research, who 
has the great skill and the patient hours that it 
takes to bring them finally into being in the 
pilot model form; the great study and the work 
that must go into obtaining procurement with 
the greatest possible economy; and the fine in- 
structors that tell us how to use them, all of 
this is a very laborious process. 

America now has a defense problem that goes 


back to every village in our country. As the 


problem reaches the Armed Forces, everybody 


must not only learn a technique, he must get 
into his head that this is a nation defending 
itself, not a professional soldier defending some- 
body else. We are all working as a team. 
From the very first demonstration that I saw 
this morning, I felt this oneness, this unity, of 
America producing these tremendous and won- 
derful weapons, with a great organization taking 
them from the producers and the scientists and 
learning to use them so expertly. Every minute 
that I have been here I have wanted to give 


some salute to the entire team that does these 
things. 

And finally, I want to talk just one word about 
the spirit that is behind all this. It is the finest 
type of patriotism. A day like this makes a man 
quite ready to call all those people mistaken, if 
not worse, who say that America has become soft 
and is not capable of defending itself. 

In other words, gentlemen, I am so proud of 
you that I really have no words in which to ex- 
press it. Far from thanking me for being here 
today, I thank you for letting me have such a 
wonderful time, to come back to old comrades— 
indeed to a spot which I have seen before in my 
service—and to have the satisfaction of talking 
with old friends. Or if they are not old friends 
individually in spirit, they are all American sol- 
diers as I was in the days when I was a Junior, 
working then as you are today. 

So, to each of you: Congratulations, and thank 
you very much. 


A relaxed and happy President returns to Fort Benning 
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Project MAN—Modern Army Needs 
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than his weapons. The Army is 
still equipped 60 per cent with 
World War II weapons. The weap- 
ons it hopes to have were demon- 
started at Fort Benning, but many 
of them were only prototypes and 
are not in production. The weapons 
in production mostly being 
made in such small quantities that 
it will be years before the Army is 
equipped with them. 
than a billion 


are 


It needs more 
dollars a year for 
in the 1961 fis- 
cal year budget it received $207,- 
000,000. In the 1960 year, it was 
given $37,000,000. 

(Condensed from the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch, 8 May 1960) 


modernization, but 


Self-propelled 105mm howitzer, M52 


4.2 inch mortar on M-56 carrier 
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CONDENSED FROM THE SECRETARY OF ARMY’S ADDRESS 


We are not modernizing 
at the rate we should 


WILBER M. BRUCKER 


Much has been done to improve 
the quality of our manpower by 
means of higher standards for en- 
listment, induction, and retention; 
an increase in the general educa- 
tional level, more thorough tech- 
nical training, appropriate recogni- 
tion of increasing proficiency as a 
spur to achievement, character 
guidance, and career inducements 
such as higher pay and better hous- 
ing. We can rest assured that there 
is no soldier in the world today 
any better than the American 
soldier. 

Unfortunately, however, our 
Army does not today possess a 
matching superiority in quality of 
equipment actually in the hands of 
troops. Since World War II, the 
U.S.S.R. has issued to troops new 
models of virtually all the weap- 
ons and equipment employed in the 
Soviet Army. For many items, 
there have been two post-war gen- 
erations. Post-war Soviet equip- 
ment is becoming standard in 
armies of the European satellites, 
and attractive offers of modern 
equipment are being made to the 
so-called “‘uncommitted” nations. 

Although we have in develop- 
ment, or ready for production, 
much equipment which is equal or 
superior to that possessed by the 
Soviet army, the level of procure- 
ment funds available does not al- 
low modernization of our equip- 
ment at rates we want, and our 
own troops in the field are still 


using much World War II-type 
equipment. I need not point out 
the “cold war” implications in- 
volved in these facts. Just as 
strategic weapons play a deterrent 
role in our position of strength, 
whether it be in cold war of actual 
thermonuclear exchange, so also 
do tactical weapons. In many parts 
of the world, and for many pur- 
poses, a more effective rifle or a 
better tank is often the most tangi- 
ble and readily convincing indicator 
of national power. 

We in the Army recognize the 
impressive and indispensable con- 
tribution which American industry 
has made to the Army’s effective- 
ness as a fighting force by provid- 
ing it with modern weapons and 
equipment. I am sure it is with a 
feeling of great pride in accom- 
plishment that the representatives 
of industry assembled here at Fort 
Benning are seeing some of the 
fruits of their efforts in actual em- 
ployment by the Army. But we 
must not allow our attention to be 
distracted from the long, hard job 
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Knowmanship scoring breakthroughs 





in solid-state electronics 


One of the chief assets an associate 
contractor can offer is his ability to 
advance “‘the state of the art.’’ This 
capability is part and parcel of 
Eclipse-Pioneer KNOWMANSHIP. 
Take automatic flight control 
systems. In 1954, E-P flew the first 
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Canada. Currently—on the crest of 
new E-P breakthroughs in solid-state 
electronic circuitry—we are develop- 
ing an automatic flight control system 
with no moving parts between the 
input sensors and output servos. 
Effect of eliminating conventional 
rotating shafts, gear trains, cams, 
motors, relays, etc., from a typical 
system will be to halve flight control 
system size, weight, power consump- 
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tion, and cost. At the same time, 
operational reliability will be increased. 
The new solid-state systems will be 
particularly well suited to operation 
with the new generation of airborne 
digital computing systems. 

If you seek advanced ‘“‘state of the 
art” thinking and capability for your 
contracting team, E-P KNOWMAN- 
SHIP could well be the answer. To find 
out, call, wire, or write us today. 


69% of E-P’s procurement dollars go to small business. 


TETERBORO, N. J. 
DIVISION of 
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that lies ahead—a job which de- 
mands of industry the utmost in 
integrity, efficiency, vision, and 
dedication to the highest good of 
the Nation. When we talk about 
our “Army-Industry team” we are 
not merely expressing a figurative 
relationship, but a fundamentally 
indivisible identity of interest, 
which is vital to our national 
survival. 


AN/USDS5 surveillance drone 


CONDENSED FROM THE CHIEF OF STAFF’S ADDRESS 


Army forces are important in 
either general or limited war 


GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 


I want to invite your attention 
particularly to two of STRAC’s 
characteristics. 

First, since two-thirds of its ma- 
jor units are of airborne type, 
STRAC has a unique and most val- 
uable capability. That is, it can be 
employed in areas which lack facil- 
ities—-such as ports or airfields, or 
even beaches 
types of forces to be landed. 
airborne divisions of STRAC 
parachute into a zone where combat 
is actually taking place. Thus, they 
can seize airfields, beaches, or ports 
to defeat the enemy or permit the 
landing of other forces. 

Second, in addition to the com- 
ponents already mentioned, STRAC 
includes the combat support and 


necessary for other 
The 
can 


8-inch towed howitzer, M2 


Mobile $S-10 anti-tank missile 


service support units required for 
sustained combat operations. Thus, 
STRAC is capable of putting com- 
plete, self-contained division forces 
into the field. These forces can be 
rapidly tailored to fit the require- 
ments of a specific situation as it 
actually develops—to include the 
requirement to provide nuclear 
weapons, if they are called for. 


* * % 


Soviet military thinkers have 
made clear their belief that, while 
a general war may begin with a 
thermonuclear exchange, the final 
decision can be reached only after 
that exchange, and as the result 
of a struggle between the opposing 


military forces—land, sea, and air. 
For military strength to comprise 
an effective deterrent, it must rep- 
resent the type of force which, in 
the eyes of the prospective aggres- 
sor, constitutes a formidable ob- 
stacle to his prospects of attaining 
his objectives. U. S. Army forces, 
therefore, have an obvious impor- 
tance in our joint capability to 
deter, or to win if deterrence fails, 
in general as well as in limited war. 
Further, the military elements of 
our “forward strategy’”’—deployed 
forces and strategic reserves—can 
take necessary action to prevent 
local situations from getting out of 
hand and thus leading to general 
war. 

As for rapid mobilization of ad- 
ditional units, our Army reserve 
component forces today have 
reached the highest level of peace- 
time readiness in their history. 
These forces must be—and are— 
capable of prompt integration with 
our active forces in almost any 
emergency. Army National Guard 
units man, on a day-to-day basis, 
important elements of our active 
air defense in the continental 
United States and in the State of 
Hawaii. Selected units of both the 
Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve are scheduled for 
emergency call-up and deployment 
along with active Army units. All 
elements of both the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve 
have completed reorganization 
along ‘‘Pentomic” lines, identical 
with the organization of active 
Army forces. These facts mean, in 
effect, that we have but “One 
Army’’—active units, Army Na- 
tional Guard, and Army Reserve— 
prepared at all times to operate 
together. 





Project Man audience saw 
first public showing of Davy 
Crockett, the Army’s front- 
line battle group weapon 
that is capable of firing 
either conventional or nu- 
clear warheads. 
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Hand-portable Davy Crockett 


Jeep-mounted Davy Crockett 

















COMPATIBILITY IS THE KEY 


to systems effectiveness and reliability, 
no matter what the application. And your 
assurance of compatibility is the systems 
engineer— trained and experienced in 

all phases of component, sub-system 

and systems design. Vitro specialists 

now provide systems engineering 
for: underwater weapon systems... missile 
ship weapon systems... fleet 

ballistic missile systems... 

data systems...test range abs « 
systems. These engineers conceived, % “s 
designed and developed the world’s first 
underwater wire-guided weapon system— the 
Mark-39 torpedo, its director, fire control and 
associated equipment. They now provide systems, 
engineering for all tactical air-defense 

missile ships and Polaris FBM submarines . 
authorized for the Navy’s missile fleet. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: JOIN THIS TEAM. 





Vitra LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SILVER SPRING, MD. *« WEST ORANGE, N. J. « EGLIN AFB, FLA. 
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COMMENT BY THE CHIEF OF RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


All R&D programs apply 
to the men who fire t 


LT. GEN. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 

All areas of research and devel- 
opment apply directly to MAN—to 
the soldier in combat—toward fit- 
ting him to his mission and raising 
his odds of survival in an environ- 
ment more hostile today than ever 
before in history. 

The environment may be arctic, 
desert, mountain, or jungle—or 
anything in between or in combina- 
tion. It may be nuclear or non- 
nuclear. It may range from a show 
of the flag to a fight to the death. 
Still the aim is the same—the ac- 
complishment of the mission and 
the the man—the 
soldier. 

We are emphasizing research on 
man’s behavior, because the physi- 
cal sciences are outstripping the 


survival of 


e guns 


Little John rocket and launcher 


social sciences, and more must be 
known about why man acts and re- 
acts as he does. Our new machines, 
in many ways, are a tremendous 
challenge. Like a car speeding 
along the highway at night, we will 
outrun our headlights unless we 
solve the problem of man-machine 
compatibility. 


COMMENT BY THE DEPUTY CHIEF FOR LOGISTICS 


Industry’s talents can equip the 
Army with weapons that win 


LT. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR. 

We see here today concrete evi- 
dence of the outstanding manner in 
which industry has responded in 
providing better and more advanced 
weapons and military equipment to 
improve the combat effectiveness of 
the American soldier. Many im- 
provements are apparent in looking 
at the equipment itself. However, 
others are not so readily apparent. 
In the latter category is the sub- 
stitution of one item for several 
existing items, and the consequent 
reduction in the number of types in 
the supply system. I think from 
General Lemnitzer’s remarks, it is 


Self-propelled 155mm howitzer M44 
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Self-propelled 175mm gun, 1235 


clear that we see the war of the 
future as a war in which rapid con- 
centration, quick assault, and rapid 
dispersion will be the pattern. Sup- 


ply in a combat zone will be difficult 
because of the many new accurate 
and long range weapons which can 
interrupt it. We must, therefore, 
keep to a minimum the types of 
items required and the volume of 
supply and yet provide maximum 
support for the fighting troops. 

Examples of some of these logis- 
tic improvements are illustrated in 
much of our new equipment which 
you have observed. The previously 
mentioned M-14 rifle replaces four 
other types of weapons while the 
M-60 Machine Gun replaces three. 
These weapons fire ammunition 
which is standard for all NATO na- 
tions, thereby simplifying distribu- 
tion problems. The diesel engines 
of the new battle tank provide a 
great increase in range over that 
attained by its predecessor, re- 
duce the fire hazard and also re- 
duce the amount of fuel which must 
be brought forward to keep these 
tanks running in combat. Logistics 
improvements of this character are 
not limited to weapons of the con- 
ventional types .. . In the transition 
from the liquid fuel Corporal to the 
solid fuel Sergeant not only will the 
reaction time to fire the missile be 
significantly decreased but also the 
number of special vehicles required 
by each firing battery for fueling 
and other purposes is reduced from 
20 to 3. 

. . . It is only through the wise 
and untiring application of indus- 
try’s talents, experience and re- 
sources that we can be assured of 
having an Army equipped with the 
best our technology can offer; an 
Army capable of its assigned role 
in deterring or winning any possible 
conflict. 





By Brig. Gen. David W. Gray 


Lt. Col. Charles R. Cawthon 





WHEN WE FIGHT A SMALL WAR. Tactics and methods of conducting 
operations against a fleeting, elusive guerrilla force. 


MORAL OR MORALE? What is the key to successful battle leadership? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMAND DUTY. Is it the only way to test a man’s 
capacity? A view that challenges the Army’s insistence on 
command experience. By a retired brigadier general 


ALL THESE AND MORE COMING IN YOUR JULY ARMY 











D Plus Ten Years 


(Continued from page 65) combat team. Lieu- 
tenant General Kang Young Hoon is senior ROK 
commander in I Corps (Group). 

The Turkish 10th Armed Forces Command, 
part of the United Nations forces, is led by Brig- 
adier General Fahrettin Ongor. 

A Royal Thailand Company, commanded by 
Major Patana, completes the Group. 

The aggregate of United Nations fighting troops 
standing guard in I Corps (Group) against the 
Communist menace is classified, as is the total of 
the U. S. contingent. 


WHAT'S THE MISSION? 


Although all U. S. combat units are part of the 
general defense picture, it must be noted that 
their responsibilities differ somewhat. The 7th 
Infantry Division, since it has no front-line re- 
sponsibility, keeps training hard. On the other 
hand, its partner, the 1st Cavalry Division, guards 
the front line of the demilitarized zone. General 
Beauchamp keeps his outfits in battle positions, 
alert and ready. Nonetheless, for them training 
requirements are equally as demanding. 

The status of the 4th Missile Command is a 
combination of readiness and training. It is ob- 
vious that its Honest John rockets do not have 
frequent opportunities for target practice. The 
Command is proud of its Honest Johns with their 
15-mile range, 1,500-pound warhead, and speed 
faster than sound. Their free-flight missiles are 
positioned exactly where they should be to get the 
most out of their firepower. Thus, there exists a 
state of alertness as well as of training as the 
4th’s personnel in their trucks range and deploy 
up and down hill, over stream and river, just as 
the horde of Genghis Khan did centuries ago. 

The Command is stationed close to the dusty 
capital of the ancient and often invaded province 
of Kangwon. If you look carefully from its MP- 
patrolled gate, you might see a Korean mother 
trudging along, a baby strapped to her back. If 
she turned around, she would see in the distance 
the largest death-dealing ground weapon ever 
brought to the Far East. 


HAVE YOU GOT IT WITH YOU? 


Most commanders, when asked “Have you got 
enough equipment and weapons?” want to ask 
the inquirer for some answers to questions before 


he will reply to the questioner’s queries. One 
leader replied thus: 

“What is the mission? Do you mean for train- 
ing, or are you thinking of war? If you mean 
for war, what size of war and for how long? 


How imminent are hostilities? We must recog- 


nize the importance of priorities for the different 
theaters of operations. Which theater is the 
most important? Certainly we must keep in mind 
the limitation of funds for defense in relation 
to the nation’s economy.” 

Although that answer was not by Lieutenant 
General E. L. Cummings, Deputy CG of Eighth 
Army, in his responsibilities he must consider all 
those factors, besides many others. He answers 
that question in this way: “I feel that we have 
enough of everything to keep us supplied under 
combat conditions until we can be resupplied from 
the United States. If we are short of anything 
critical, it would probably be that of modern air 
defense, and we have some of that coming.” 

This does not mean everyone always gets 
everything he wants, but today there is little 
talk of not enough equipment or weapons. Now 
the situation seems to have changed to an atti- 
tude of “‘We would like more modern equipment.” 
Which prompts a discussion of the difference be- 
tween what is “new” and what is “modern.” 

For a studied answer, a distinction must be 
made between the need for completely new weap- 
ons, and the replacement of weapons now in use 
but which have been improved. 

For example, when an M47 tank, which has 
earned Korean war combat stripes, is replaced, 
the combat leader feels he should not be issued 
another M47. Rather, he wants the new M48, 
which is not a new vehicle but an improved ver- 
sion of the old model. When the M75 armored 
personnel carrier which ranged the hills of Korea 
during 1950 and 1951 can’t go any more, he hopes 
to get the new M113, a faster and more mobile 
model. 

In the 4th Missile Command, Colonel Bailey’s 
eager missilemen look forward to some new in- 
frared equipment. They expect more and better 
meteorological instruments that will enable them 
to more quickly acquire atmospheric data for 
preparing firing orders. In particular, they want 
airborne radar and airborne infrared detectors 
that can penetrate camouflage in any kind of 
weather, day or night. 

The new (replacement) rocket launchers and 
trucks the Command got in February allows it to 
more easily and quickly set up launching sites in 
rice paddies, on river bottoms, and on the sides 
of steep hills. These will serve particularly well 
during blackouts in night exercises. 


BETTER AIR DEFENSE NEEDED 


It is obvious that there is a need for new 
weapons and improved designs of old ones, and 
for modern means of air defense. The feeling is 
a natural one, but there is no concern because 
these things are not forthcoming. Regarding this, 


General Cummings said (Continued on page 96) 
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GENERAL PRECISION...ELECTRONICS TO THE FOURTH POWER 
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THESE ARE 
PLACES WHERE 
PEOPLE, 
THINGS, IDEAS, 
ARE SHAPING 
PRECISION 
ELECTRONICS 
TO THE 
ADVANCING 
NEEDS OF 
GOVERNMENT 
AND INDUSTRY 


The places are strategically located for fast action, close backup, field follow- 
through. The people are an unsurpassed concentration of skills devoted to 
mastering the problems of GP customers. The things are advanced equipment 
for every level of precise preparation and precision performance. The ideas are 
reach, vision, integrity of schedules, perfection of output. The support comes 
from here...GPL: KEARFOTT: LIBRASCOPE: LINK: Air traffic control, 
communications, navigation systems, components, inertial guidance, servo- 
mechanisms, test equipment, digital and analog computing systems, controls, 
instruments, flight training devices and simulators ground support systems, 
doppler systems and television systems. Write for facilities and capabilities 
brochure. GENERAL PRECISION, ING., 92 Gold Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Affiliates, licensees in Ganada, France, Italy, Japan, U. K., West Germany. 
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(Continued from page 93) pointedly : “Our equip- 
ment today is standard equipment of the Army. 
We would naturally like to have modern equip- 
ment as it becomes available. In addition to this, 
we have certain up-to-date types of new equip- 
ment coming, the details of which are classified.” 

The shortage in air defense, however, looms up 
continually. A feeling of uneasiness comes over 
one as he looks to the north, just as the Com- 
munists must look with uneasiness at the Honest 
Johns facing them. 

The Navy has something to say about equip- 
ment too. “We are not getting planes to cover 
our normal attrition,” said Admiral Herbert G. 
Hopwood, Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

“The Air would feel somewhat more 
secure with a greater feeling of survivability 
which we could give by more modern airplanes 
and some improved communication equipment 
and more training of personnel,” said Major Gen- 
eral Gordon A. Blake, Chief of Staff of CINCPAC 
Air Force. 

As for the effect on Eighth Army’s future, one 
spokesman who wishes to remain anonymous 
(most do) admits: 

“Air defense relates to the ultimate ability of 
the Army to hold the Communists north of the 
Han River for any length of time. The papers 
are full of airlift shortages from a logistic view- 
point. I'd like to see something about how we 
are prepared to handle Communist incoming 
planes. I’m not satisfied when I hear they don’t 
have many and thus we don’t need much.” 

“In other words, there seems to be enough of 
things if air defense means are forthcoming.” 

No one in this huge command of 80 million 
square miles is completely satisfied with his 
readiness posture. “What good professional sol- 
dier is?” asked one of them. “We never have 
enough!” 

The services want many things: modernization, 
more air-defense support, an improved mainte- 
nance and replacement program, a reduction in 
turnover of personnel, tremendously increased 
airlift, improved communications equipment, 
greater combat strength, more Americans in 
combat units, additional training gear, and a 
few other things. 


Force 


ALL SERVICES COMBAT-READY 


Nevertheless, all three services are unanimous 
in insisting they are combat-ready—with certain 
provisos. Here’s what service leaders say: 

“Notwithstanding the things we want and the 
things we are not getting, no one should get the 
idea that we are not well balanced in strength 
and we do not have excellent mobility. In case 
of aggression, we are ready to fight a limited war 
and to maintain a readiness for all-out war to a 
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degree. Any action by an enemy can be very 
costly to him.”” This from Admiral Hopwood. 

“We are doing quite well. We are most dis- 
persable and are prepared to fight a limited war 
and to contain any general war—with augmenta- 
tion which is quickly available.” 

“We are confident of our ability to withstand 
combat aggression and can keep operating under 
combat conditions until we can be resupplied 
from the United States. We are confident of our 
ability to withstand combat aggression until we 
can be supplied from the United States.” That is 
the report of General Cummings. 


‘WE ARE READY’ 


“We are ready. Our troops of the United 
States, those of the Republic of Korea, and our 
Thailand and Turkish groups, which comprise 
the largest tactical U. S. and U. N. command in 
the free world, are well trained, well equipped, 
and have good morale. We’re ready to fight now— 
That’s the vigorous agreement of 


” 


every minute. 
General Storke. 

“On the front line of the demilitarized zone 
[19 miles], where we stand, the ist Cavalry 
[Division] is ready to hold its own against any 
attack the North Koreans can make. Our men are 
rugged and willing. We are constantly on the 
alert and are ready to handle anything any time.” 
So says General Beauchamp. 

“Although at present we are a training unit in 
reserve, if we are called into combat, we are 
ready. Our training theme is get the squad 
trained and you’ve got the division trained. We 
think our squads are trained and we are ready.”’ 
That’s the way General Sanford puts it. 

“Are we ready? Our equipment is sufficient, 
we have the men we need, and our morale is 
high. The Communists will die the day they 
tangle with us,” says Colonel Bailey. 

“New equipment which allows us more flexibil- 
ity and firepower puts us in a better position than 
ever. We have vulnerable North Korean targets 
spotted and I know we have the weapons to knock 
them out,” says Brigadier General Charles A. 
Carver, commander of 7th Division Artillery. 

To a civilian observer, after a too brief survey 
following a hard, rugged and what appeared to 
be faster-than-sound speed, it looks like this: 

“The Navy can go instantly on a very large- 
scale offensive or defensive, and keep at it. 

“The Air Force appears able to do the same, 
but it will need some fast help from the United 
States. 

“While the Army troops now here are in a 
superior state of readiness for long-sustained 
combat, particularly in regard to morale, they 
will need a lot of help if anyone up North decides 
he really wants to go South in a big way.” 





Four of the nine members of this Eighth Army 106mm. recoilless rifle squad are Koreans. 


If Eighth Army is ready for CBR warfare, it 
doesn’t talk about it. Today in Korea, the need 
for tactical smoke grenades, flame throwers, sig- 
nal rockets, and other more or less publicized 
devices are obvious and are discussed. But CBR 
warfare, when mentioned at all, evokes furtive 
sidewise glances. 


MORALE IS HIGH 


The morale of every soldier in Eighth Army 
certainly seems very high. This is the only con- 
clusion at which one can arrive after talking with 
officers and men. 

One commander expressed the belief that this 
condition, to some extent, results from the fact 
that the long shadow of the nearby Red enemy 
casts a reflection of excitement, if not danger, on 
all those in South Korea. 

Men and officers miss their families. No doubt 
about that! None, except two high-ranking offi- 
cers and the members of the MAAG, may have 
dependents in Korea. 

Efforts are made to adjust everyone to his as- 
signment. Actually, many soldiers are inter- 
viewed before being assigned, in order to assure 
their satisfaction. Said one officer at CINCPAC, 
“If you cannot convince a man that his job is 
important, maybe the job isn’t really needed.” 

Six months ago there were certain frustrations 
and inquiries concerning the age and sufficiency 
of weapons and supplies. One observer saw it this 


way: “There were so many newspaper articles 
telling about how understaffed we were, and how 
old the equipment was, that some of the soldiers 
began to believe those stories.” The great im- 
provement has had a fine effect on everyone. 
While it would hardly be realistic to say no one 
here wants to go home, this Army appears to be 
one of the most unbitching outfits of record. 
The degree of attention paid by men of Eighth 
Army to religious services may be expressed by 
two sets of figures. It is estimated that in 
CONUS, some 25 per cent of the population at- 
tend church. In Eighth Army, the figure is 31 
per cent. During 1959, average Sunday attend- 
ance was 14,500. Today congregations total 
about 18,000 each Sunday—and the over-all 
strength of the command has been reduced. 
Almost without exception, officers and noncom- 
missioned officers set the example. General San- 
ford, for instance, has missed only two of the 
Sunday services held in the beautiful, modern 
church that sits high on a hill overlooking his 
headquarters. Once he was on a field exercise 
and there attended outdoor services. The other 
time he was in hospital, and was wheeled into 
the chapel. In General Sanford’s mess, the eve- 
ning meal is begun only after a prayer. 
However, everyone would like to see more sol- 
diers turn out for church. Bemoaned one officer, 
“If I could get as many men in church as go to 
town, I’d feel lots better.” 
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1960 
ANNUAL 


MEETING 


AUGUST 8-9-10 


SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 
Washington, D. C. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


AUSA Members may register in advance during the 
period 15 May through 15 July 1960. The coupon on 
the next page has been provided to assist you in 
registering in advance. Please complete, detach, and 
mail the form to AUSA promptly, since reservations 
are made on the basis of first come, first served. 
Advance registration and all ticket purchases for the 
social functions will be confirmed by mail. Registra- 
tion badges and tickets ordered for the social functions 
will be available at the AUSA Advance Registration 
Desk after 1200 hours, Saturday, 6 August. Refunds 
for advance registration and social function tickets 
will be made after the Annual Meeting, provided notice 
of cancellation is received by the AUSA before 5 August. 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION COUPON 


Advance registration may be accomplished by complet- 
ing and mailing the coupon on the next page to AUSA. 
Please show full mailing address (home or office), 
whether a civilian or military registrant, and the number 
of tickets wanted for each event. Payment in full for 
registration and tickets to social functions must ac- 
company the advance registration application. 


The deadline for acceptance of advance registration 
applications is 15 July. 





ATTENDANCE AT FUNCTIONS 


The prices for registration and tickets required to 
attend the social functions are listed on the coupon 
below. Military personnel of the Armed Forces are 
eligible to register at the military rate of $1.00. Reg- 
istered members may bring guests, including ladies, to 
the Luncheon on Tuesday, 9 August, and to the General 
George Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner on Wednes- 
day, 10 August. The Reception on Monday is limited 
to registered members of AUSA only. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations must be made directly to the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C., or hotel 
of your choice. Military rates are available at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel to persons in uniform and those 
who present active duty ID cards when checking in. 
AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel or military 
billet reservations. 


MILITARY QUARTERS 


Military personnel desiring accommodations at Army 
Posts may write to Headquarters, Military District of 
Washington, Att: G-l, Washington 25, D. C. by 
1 August. 





REGISTRATION COUPON 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY 
1529 Eighteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


< Make Checks 
Payable to 


Enclosed please find $ in payment of my registration for the 
1960 Annual Meeting and tickets indicated below: 





it Unit Pri 

Desired Mil,** Civ, «= Amount 
Registration Bee eee ee $ 1.00 $ 3.00 
Reception (8 August)* AE eee 4.50 4.50 
Luncheon (9 August) * vbitipdisilediaia cine 5.00 5.00 
Gen. George C. Marshall 

Memorial Dinner (10 August)* = _—-____ 10.00 10.00 
AUSA membership ARNE es Fi 5.00 5.00 


Function 


*Separate tickets are required for each social function. 
**Includes civilian employees of the Armed Services. 


(print or type) 








(Rank or title of position) 


ADDRESS —___ 





(print or type) (street) 








ARMY AVIATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ANNUAL MEETING 


The Army Aviation Association of America will be Meeting activities which include a Reception on 7 


holding its Annual Meeting August 7 and 8 in con- August and Luncheon on 8 August should write 
junction with the 1960 AUSA Annual Meeting at directly to “AAAA”—P. O. Box 1528, Washing- 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. AUSA _ ton 13, D. C. 

registrants who desire to attend AAAA Annual 
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UNIT CUTS ROCKET COSTS 


The big rocket engines 
are being cut by a powerful net- 
work of IBM computers which saves 
engineers hundreds of hours of 
testing and provides management 
with the up-to-the-minute status of 
every program. These computers, 
which can 


costs of 


“talk” to each other, re- 
cently were demonstrated for the 
first time by Rocketdyne Division 
of North American Aviation, Inc. 
Rocketdyne engineering laborato- 
ries and test stands in California, 
Texas, and Missouri are linked by 
wire to two large-scale IBM elec- 
tronic computers at the Rocketdyne 
headquarters in Canoga Park, Calif. 
In turn, the system is connected by 
microwave to four more IBM com- 
North American’s Los 
Angeles division, 30 miles away. 
The system allows the six com- 
puters to talk to each other at the 
rate of 75,000 words per minute, 
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handling such diverse problems as 
controlling budgets and plotting 
rocket trajectories. Rocketdyne’s 
data transmission system handles 
an average of 44 million words per 
day, microwaved from one location 
to another at a rate 500 times faster 
than that of the human voice. As 
an example of the speed and flex- 
ibility of the computer network, the 
Canoga Park-Los Angeles link han- 
dles an average of 50 tape reels a 
day, each capable of containing up 
to one million words. The same 
information punched into teletype 
tape would be more than 450 miles 
long. 


NEW CANOPY RELEASE 


Fort Benning is now using a new 
device, which separates a parachute 
harness from its canopy when a 
paratrooper hits the ground and 
prevents him from being dragged 
by strong winds. Such a foolproof 


Officer holds radiosonde which balloon will carry to 90,000 feet to test 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity. 
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A Fort demon- 
strates the new canopy release assem- 
bly, which prevents possible death or 
injury in high wind. In normal use, only 
one side of the canopy has to be re- 
leased to collapse the parachute. 


Benning paratrooper 


device has been a stated need of 
the Army for 18 years; previous 
concepts have been rejected because 
of the possibility of accidental re- 
lease in the air. The new device, 
which eventually will be used by 
other units of America’s 35,000 air- 
borne soldiers, requires three sep- 
arate and distinct actions to re- 
lease the canopy. The soldier must 
open two metal clips covering the 
locks, press buttons and pull out, 
opening the locks. The canopy then 
billows free of the harness. It is 
impossible to actuate accidentally 
in the air. Fort Benning officers 
hail the new release as a significant 
military improvement, one that 
theoretically can save hundreds of 
lives, greatly reduce the number 
of injuries in troop jumps, and en- 
hance combat capability. The need 
for such a release was pointed up 
in April 1958, when strong winds 
caused the death of five and injured 
more than a hundred paratroopers 
of the 101st Airborne Division at 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 


NO MORE COLD FEET 


Soldiers in arctic temperatures 
won’t be so prone to getting cold 
feet, thanks to a new white insu- 
lated rubber combat boot developed 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
The new boot, which requires only 
one pair of socks (in contrast to 
other boots that require several), 
uses the vapor barrier principle in 
sealing three layers of wool fleece 
in the upper and two layers of felt 
in the midsole between inner and 
outer rubber layers. The newly de- 
veloped boots were worn by mem- 
bers of the International Geophysi- 





cal Year Expedition in the Ant- 
arctic and were found to function 
adequately in temperatures drop- 
ping to 102 degrees below zero. The 
new boot has a self-closing air- 
release valve for equalizing air 
pressure that may build up inside 
the insulation, thus preventing 
swelling and constriction of the 
foot when the boot is worn in high 
altitudes. 


ROLLING GAS STATION 


Pneumatic tires are being in- 
flated by gasoline instead of air in 
a joint test by Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. and the Army Trans- 
portation Research Command. The 
tires, designed to enable the Army 
to transport large amounts of fuel 
to almost anywhere in the world, 
are more than five feet tall and 
three and a half feet wide and each 
has a capacity of 521 gallons. The 
tires will go anywhere a prime 
mover will take them, can be para- 
chuted into remote areas or pushed 
overboard and towed ashore by any 
amphibious vehicle. In the first test 
of the tires, Army expert riflemen 
fired four steel-jacketed rounds 
into the tire tread and four into 
the sidewall. Only a few ounces of 
gasoline were lost from the eight 
shots because the neoprene rubber 
tread and sidewall expanded after 
the shots and sealed the holes. 
Future tests of the tires include a 
simulated parachute drop and a 
dynamometer test during which the 
tire will undergo 2,500 miles of 
testing at a speed of 20 mph. Dur- 
ing the latter test, the tire—filled 


Triangles point to the four bullet holes 
fired by Army rifleman into Firestone’s 
Rolling Fluid Transporter. The holes were 
sealed up by expansion of the neoprene 
rubber tread with loss of only a few 
ounces of gasoline. 


An SS-10 antitank missile is installed 
aboard an M59 armored personnel car- 
rier at the Army’s Combat Development 
Experimentation Center, Hunter Liggett 
Military Reservation, Calif. $S-10 is 3 
feet long, 6 inches in diameter, weighs 
34 pounds, with shaped warhead that 
tan pierce very heavy armor. 


with 250 gallons of fluid—will be 
subjected to temperature ranges 
from 100 degrees Fahrenheit to 
minus 40 degrees F. 


ELECTRONIC POSITION-FINDER 


It’s one thing to know who your 


enemy is and another to know 
where. With this in mind, topo- 
graphic engineers at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., are studying an electronic sur- 
vey system that may provide rapid, 
accurate means of measuring dis- 
tances and establishing positions. 
Designated Lorac, the system can 
be used to measure inter-island and 
other geodetic ties where line-of- 
sight conditions do not exist, and 
for establishing positions of boats, 
aircraft, and land vehicles. Devel- 
oped by Lorac Service Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla., the system uses a continu- 
ous-wave unmodulated radio trans- 
mission sent out from each end of 
the line to be measured. Lorac 
employs two baselines extended 
from a central transmitting station 
and a transmitter at each end of 
the baselines. Measurement and 
positioning employ aircraft- 
mounted receiving stations. The 
system can measure distances up to 
100 miles over mountains with 
minimum accuracies of 1:10,000. 
Over salt water, the range is in- 
creased to 200 miles and minimum 
accuracy to 1:45,000. 
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A $5.5 million Army contract for de- 
velopment of the Mauler air defense 
missile system has been awarded to 
the Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. Mauler will be a com- 
pact, highly-mobile weapon which will 
use solid-fuel radar-guided missiles 
primarily to destroy short-range en- 
emy ballistic missiles and rockets and 
modern jet aircraft in close-support 
combat operations. 


Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass., will 
study techniques to detect lethal 
ICBM’s from among a flock of decoys 
as part of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency’s Projector Defender 
program. Object of the studies, which 
will be conducted at Raytheon’s Ad- 
vanced Development Department, 
Missile Systems Division, is to find 
the best practical methods to analyze 
and use the mass of data collected 
by modern missile tracking radars for 
defense purposes. 


Sigma Engineering Co., Los Angeles, 
has developed a new, inexpensive ear 
plug “to protect against the growing 
noise problem in the armed forces.” 
Com-Fit Ear Plugs are molded of a 
special-formula silicone rubber with 
a triple flange to guarantee complete 
sealing of the ear. One size is de- 
signed to fit all ear openings and the 
plugs are durable, pliable, non-toxic, 
non-allergenic, and may be boiled and 
sterilized to make them inter-change- 
able among wearers. 


Morrison Knudson, Paul Hardman and 
Associates, Los Angeles, has been 
awarded a $21 million Army contract 
for construction of operational Atlas 
missile bases at Altus Air Force Base, 
Oklahoma. 


A lightweight, compact air conditioner 
for use in the control vans of the 
Army’s Hawk and Sergeant missiles, 
is now undergoing testing at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. Designed and built by 
Stratos Division of Fairchild Aircraft 
and Engine Corp., the new 50,000 Btu/ 
Hr unit weighs 350 pounds compared 
to about 1,200 pounds for an air con- 
ditioner of conventional design. Only 
half the size of a conventional unit, 
the new air conditioner can cool a 
house having 2,000 square feet of liv- 
ing area. 
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THE SOLDIER’S NEWSPAPER 


CIVILIANS UNDER ARMS: Edited by Herbert 
Mitgang. Pennington Press, 1959. 218 
Pages; $3.95. 


Reviewed by 
MASTER SGT. Forrest K. 
KLEINMAN, who in Korea was 
with the 24th Infantry Division 
during 1950-51 and later Chief 
of the War Briefing Section (on 
Korea) in OCINFO. 


In this volume New York Times 
staffer Mitgang has scored some 
notable firsts. It is the first book- 
length anthology of stories from 
Stars and Stripes to include all 
wars in which the famous Army 
newspaper was published. It is the 
first reprint for some material from 
little-known Civil War _ editions. 
Several orginally unsigned stories 
from the World War I edition— 
which was staffed by such celebri- 
ties as Grantland Rice, Alexander 
Woollcott and Harold Ross—are by- 
lined here in print for the first time. 

So far so good. Not so good, it is 
the first time a distinguished jour- 
nalist and historian like Mr. Mit- 
gang has mistaken the enemy in 
South Korea during August 1950 
for Chinese! 

The firsts—good and not so 
good—benchmark the over-all con- 
figuration of this work. Few read- 
ers are likely to quarrel with his 
commentary and selections from 
the editions published prior to the 
Korean conflict. The student of 
military history can only be grate- 
ful for Mr. Mitgang’s scholarly 
perseverance in sifting through 
such a mass of material and com- 
ing up with telling flecks of color. 

There is the humor of a straight- 
faced ad in a Union edition pub- 
lished on 9 November 1861 at 
Bloomfield, Mo., announcing an 
auction of “Southern Confederate 
Bonds.” There is the gist of a 
modern-day troop information lec- 
ture on the Code of Conduct pur- 
veyed in a letter to the editor of 
Stars and Stripes published by 
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Union prisoners of war in Parish 
Prison at New Orleans. And there 
is a lesson for all Americans of for- 
eign extraction who must take up 
arms against their foreign kinsmen 
in an article by Klaus Mann (son of 
Thomas Mann, the famous novel- 
ist) which was published during 
World War II. 

It is only when he comes to the 
Korean conflict that Mr. Mitgang’s 
perspective seems a bit warped. 
There was “not enough front-line 
reporting,” he claims. ‘The Stars 
and Stripes in Tokyo was officer- 
dominated to an unhealthy degree.” 
What he deems the ineffectuality 
of Stars and Stripes as a medium 
of soldier expression, is attributed 
to “the dominant personality” of 
General MacArthur. 

I suspect that, like the Chinese 
he calls “the enemy” of August 
1950, Mr. Mitgang simply wasn’t 
there. But this is no excuse for his 
not knowing that there were more 
correspondents per front-line unit 
in Korea and more killed or 
wounded than in any war in Amer- 
ican history! 


Stars and Stripes reporters were 
up there for every big front-line 
story of the war. Corporal Ronnie 
Dare was the first correspondent 
to enter Seoul after it was recap- 
tured. Technical Sergeant Corliss 


Miller went behind enemy lines 
while on a sketching assignment 
for the paper. Master Sergeant 
Fred Baars got as far as asking a 
soldier his first name during a 
front-line interview when the sol- 
dier was killed before his eyes. 

In addition to the stories from 
the paper’s own reporters, the Pu- 
san and Tokyo editions had a flow 
of front-line material coming from 
division public information sec- 
tions. These sections, which aver- 
aged about seven enlisted men and 
two officers per division, conducted 
daily interviews with the combat 
troops. To all this was added the 
highly professional material which 


came to S&S from AP, UP, and 
INS reporters. It is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Mitgang didn’t 
include in his anthology some of 
the fine foxhole stories that ap- 
peared under the famous by-lines 
of such soldiers’ spokesmen as Don 
Whitehead, Bem Price and John 
Randolph (who earned the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action while 
an AP correspondent! ) 

As for officer domination of the 
paper, the lead story Mr. Mitgang 
chose for the Korea section was 
published in the Sunday supple- 
ment of S&S which was edited by 
an ex-GI civilian! As for General 
MacArthur’s influence, I have be- 
fore me a Stars and Stripes press 
pass which commands all of his 
subordinates to accord enlisted 
bearer all of the same courtesies, 
privileges and access to news 
sources accorded to accredited ci- 
vilian correspondents. The pass 
issued by General MacArthur’s 
successor was worded much less 
positively. 

As for liberality of editorial pol- 
icy, S&S was the only newspaper 
to publish the story of the first 
white squad commanded by a 
Negro—Arthur C. Dudley, who 
earned the DSC. Yet the subject 
was offered to all civilian news 
media represented in Korea in 1950. 
Only Collier’s joined in publishing 
the story at a time when Commu- 
nist propaganda was assaulting the 
unity of the UN forces on racial 
grounds. 

Despite Mr. Mitgang’s biased 
commentary and scanty selection 
of Korean material for this an- 
thology, however, he has performed 
a service to military readers. As 
he says in his foreword, these grip- 
ping letters, dreamy poems and 
vivid battle vignettes of four wars 
provide some revealing insights 
into the character of man at war. 


HOW IT LOOKED TO CANADIANS 


THE VICTORY CAMPAIGN: The Operations in 
North-West Europe, 1944-1945. By Col. 
C. P. Stacey, The Queen's Printer, 1960. 
77 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.00. 


Reviewed by 
MAJOR MARTIN’ BLUMENSON, 
USAR, who wrote the forthcom- 
ing Breakout and Pursuit, a vol- 
ume in the Army’s official history 
of WW II. 
Colonel Stacey has, in this vol- 
ume, enhanced his reputation as 





one of the distinguished historians 
of World War II. He has also in- 
creased our knowledge of the war. 

Concentrating on the operations 
of Canadian First Army in the 
European campaign, this volume 
neverthless provides a sweeping 
survey of how the broad campaign 
developed. For Colonel Stacey has 
given us the framework of strategy 
and command within which the 
Canadians fought and has thereby 
made comprehensible not only those 
operations but also the higher di- 
rection of the war. 

Though much of the material 
may not be new (Forrest Pogue’s 
The Supreme Command, Gordon 
Harrison’s Cross-Channel Attack, 
and Hugh Cole’s The Lorraine 
Campaign in the series “The U. S. 
Army in World War II” have gone 
over some of the same ground), 
Colonel Stacey has given us a Cana- 
dian view of the events, the contro- 
versies, the personalities—and this 
is fresh and valuable. 

Written primarily for the Cana- 
dian public, this volume makes four 
major contributions to the litera- 
ture of World War II. First, it is 
one of the very few books that have 
as their subject matter the entire 
campaign—aside from Wilmot 
(The Struggle for Europe) and 
Pogue, only the published memoirs 
of some of the generals carry the 
whole sweep of the campaign 
within two covers—and Stacey’s is 
therefore an excellent reference 
work. Next, it details the Cana- 
dian command arrangements and 
shows how Canada’s war effort was 
integrated into the Allied struc- 
ture—a service performed nowhere 
else in so adequate a manner. Then 
it covers the operations of Cana- 
dian First Army at great length 
and consequently will become the 
standard source for Canadian op- 
erations in the invasion, around 
Falaise, along the Pas-de-Calais, at 
Walcheren, and in western and 
northern Holland; because the last- 
named areas became a backwash 
of the campaign, the operations 
there are generally not well known. 
Finally, it provides succinct sum- 
maries of the major command 
controversies that enlivened—and 
sometimes embittered—the cam- 
paign. 

So far as the command contro- 
versies are concerned, it is inter- 


esting to learn that not only 
General Eisenhower but also Gen- 
eral Crerar had his bad moments 
with General Montgomery. And 
though Colonel Stacey’s accounts 
of the differences between Eisen- 
hower and Montogmery are emi- 
nently fair and balanced, the com- 
mander of 21 Army Group somehow 
seems, in the end, to emerge as 
the hero of the Allied command. 

The pattern of the writing is 
much like that in our own series. 
The German story is told whenever 
it is necessary for an understand- 
ing of Allied plans and operations. 
The air and naval contributions 
are discussed when they affected 
ground operations. The other Al- 
lied armies are brought along to 
keep the picture whole. The focus 
throughout remains on the consid- 
erable accomplishments of the 
Canadian army. 

Though the maps are neither 
clear nor esthetic, the thorough- 
ness and precision of Colonel 
Stacey’s writing more than make 
up for this deficiency. 


BRITAIN’S LOWEST EBB 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST: 
By Maj.Gen. |. S. O. Playfair and others. 
British Information Services, 482 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; Index; $9.29. 


Reviewed by 


Lt.CoL. H. A. DEWEERD, who has 
written several articles on actions 
in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East. 


This third volume in the military 
series of the British official history, 
is entitled British Fortunes Reach 
Their Lowest Ebb. It covers a pe- 
riod of fluctuating battles in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean, with 
some gains but many reverses for 
the British including disasters at 
Gazala and Tobruk. It was a period 
during which the genius of Rommel 
for supervising the actions of ar- 
mor and infantry units was at its 
zenith. The British Eighth Army, 
on the other hand, was hampered 
by General Auchinleck’s complex 
command responsibilities and by 
his refusal to interfere directly 
with General Ritchie’s handling of 
tactical situations. The book ends 
with the British retreat to El Ala- 
mein and with the replacement of 
Auchinleck by the command team 
of Alexander and Montgomery. 

Unlike our service-oriented his- 


tories, the British official military 
history series aims to present air, 
sea, and ground operations in a 
single volume. This affords the 
reader an over-all view of the pro- 
gress of the war in the Middle East 
at a time when ground operations 
were vitally affected by the strug- 
gle to control the sea lanes. There 
are four excellent chapters dealing 
with the various attempts to resup- 
ply Malta. 

This volume begins with the 
British autumn offensive of 1941 
(Crusader) which temporarily 
forced Rommel to withdraw to the 
borders of Tripolitania. But, as 
was the case with Wavell’s offen- 
sive a year earlier, Rommel again 
caught Eighth Army off balance at 
the end of its advance. His unex- 
pected counteroffensive drove the 
British back to the gates of To- 
bruk. After a pause, during which 
both sides built up strength for 
a new offensive, Rommel struck 
Eighth Army before it was ready. 
The disastrous battle of Gazala fol- 
lowed with the ultimate loss of 
Tobruk and the retreat to El 
Alamein. 

The writers of this volume frank- 
ly acknowledge the shortcomings 
of British leaders which allowed a 
pattern of an initial British advan- 
tage in a tactical situation to be 
repeatedly followed by a sharp re- 
verse. The weaknesses in British 
tank armament, armor, antitank 
weapons, and high deadline rates 
of British tanks are also freely dis- 
cussed. But the key weakness of 
British operations during this pe- 
riod was an inability to coordinate 
armor and infantry. The tendency 
of the Eighth Army command to 
commit its tank units in penny 
packets was well known to the 
enemy and to the sorely tried in- 
fantrymen of Eighth Army. The 
let-down feeling that British infan- 
try had about the tank forces was 
primarily due to an overriding con- 
fusion as to how tanks and anti- 
tank guns should be employed. 

Perhaps the greatest fault of 
Auchinleck as a theater commander 
was that he allowed confusion to 
persist in Eighth Army under 
Ritchie about too many important 
matters. It was not made clear 
whether Tobruk was to be held or 
abandoned after the Gazala battle, 
until it was too late to organize 
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either a defense of the area or a 
retreat. Auchinleck’s repeated at- 
tempts to “reorganize” Eighth 
Army in the midst of campaigns 
also led to confusion. His efforts 
to find an optimum mix of tanks, 
artillery, and infantry were praise- 
worthy in themselves, but it was a 
poor time to attempt such military 
self-improvement efforts while 
was running wild. It is 
a tribute to the steadiness of the 
3ritish forces that they carried out 
a long retreat and made a success- 
ful defensive stand at El Alamein 
while trying to meet Auchinleck’s 
requests for organizational changes. 

Montgomery put an end to this 
sort of thing. He reorganized Eighth 
Army before he tried an offensive. 
Thereafter he left it pretty much 
alone. The authors give Auchin- 
leck good marks for his defense 
of the El Alamein front. His plans, 
preparations, and deployments were 
utilized without substantial change 
by Montgomery in the successful 
defensive battle of Alam-el-Halfa. 
In fact, Rommel was in acute trou- 
ble when Auchinleck was removed 
from command. In his letters to 
his wife, Rommel acknowledged 
that things were going against him, 
and he saw no way of reversing 
the situation. 

This book belongs in the library 
of every serious student of World 
War II. 
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ECONOMICS IN DEFENSE 
PLANNING 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY: By James R. Schlesinger. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. 292 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. 
Reviewed by 
CoL. DONOVAN P. YEUELL, 
studied International Relations 
at Georgetown University and 
served tours in the Office of the 
Chief of Staff and ORO. 


It would be a shame if this 
book’s imposing title scares off too 
many readers. Economics is a 
tough subject by any standard; its 
complex relationships to over-all 
planning are seldom given clear 
expression. Professor Schlesinger 
takes on a big job in trying to 
make sense out of the confusing 
economic aspects of national se- 
curity; by and large, he has per- 
formed a useful service by combin- 
ing a sort of introductory primer 


who 
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on contemporary “strategic eco- 
nomics” with a series of provoca- 
tive inferences and _ prescriptive 
proposals for U. S. economic policy. 

On the basis of this reviewer’s 
duty tours in Washington, the book 
ought to be useful not only to mem- 
bers of the Department of Defense, 
but to quite a wide civilian audi- 
ence. Not everyone will be pleased 
by what Dr. Schlesinger has to say, 
for he offers criticism of popular, 
if fallacious, economic policies and 
attitudes along with judgments of 
the people—in government, labor, 
the military hierarchy, and indus- 
try—who contribute to what he 
views as unsatisfactory apprecia- 
tion of the economic factor. What 
he has to say casts no particular 
blame, but rather seeks to edify. 

His own ideas on “strategy” 
seem somewhat second-hand and 
less thoughtful than his economics 
treatment (but who is advocating 
anything really noteworthy on 
strategy these days?). 

This vast subject could hardly be 
given comprehensive appraisal in a 
book of this size, but at the very 
least many of the myths and popu- 
lar delusions surrounding ‘what 


the economy can afford” are nicely 
disposed of. And most of the key 


economic factors—with the excep- 
tion of U. S. manpower resources— 
are well brought out. 

The author blasts the American 
notion that national power is syn- 
onymous with economic plenty; he 
gives refreshing importance to fac- 
tors of national will and wisdom. 
He warns against overestimating 
the meaning of Soviet economic 
strength, and of expecting too much 
from economic aid to underdevel- 
oped areas. The case for expanding 
our foreign trade is expertly made, 
but as to the broader strategic 
question, there is little offered on 
how to marshal the economic re- 
sources of the free world toward 
common goals of the loose coalition 
which is more or less led by the 
United States. 

Dr. Schlesinger seems to belong 
to a growing band of economists 
who in some ways are more 
“tough” than many a military pro- 
fessional. Conflict, and not peace, 
is assumed as the normal condition 
of international relations. He all 
but takes for granted our easy abil- 
ity to have budgets of $70 billion 


for defense. He relates economic 
matters sensibly to the national ob- 
jectives and the over-all problem 
of strategy. And he advocates 
feasible and limited objectives 
which, if they would not deliver us 
to Utopia, would at least take 
American strategy in better direc- 
tions than it is now drifting. 


WASHINGTON’S SALTY SOLDIERS 


GENERAL JOHN GLOVER AND HIS MARBLE- 
HEAD MARINERS: By George Athan Bil- 
lias. Henry Holt & Company. 225 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.50. 


Reviewed by 
MAJ.GEN. H. W. BLAKELEY, who 
is a descendant of Col. Jonathan 
Glover, a brother of General 
Glover. 


The U. S. Marines established 
themselves during the period be- 
tween the two world wars as spe- 
cialists in amphibious warfare, but 
an Army regiment, the 14th Con- 
tinental, was our first amphibious 
unit. Speaking of the early days 
of the Revolutionary War, the re- 
spected Marine Corps historian, 
Lynn Montross, said in his Rag, 
Tag and Bobtail, “Officially the 
Marine Corps had been created by 
Congress, but Glover’s ‘amphibi- 
ous regiment’ was composed of 
Jacks-of-all-trades who set tradi- 
tions for American marines of later 
wars.” 

Dr. Billias, who is an associate 
professor at the University of 
Maine, has written a book which is 
not only a biography of General 
Glover, but also a history of his 
remarkable regiment and of the 
equally versatile brigade which he 
later commanded. Primarily a mili- 
tary work (and an unusually well- 
researched one), nevertheless it has 
some interesting sidelights on life 
in the Salem-Beverly-Marblehead 
area during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

Most soldiers will remember that 
Glover’s regiment made possible the 
evacuation of Long Island and fer- 
ried Washington and his troops 
across the Delaware for his night 
attack on Trenton, but Dr. Billias 
makes it clear that Glover’s troops 
also had key roles in several land 
battles. 

The inaccuracies of the famous 
painting by Emanuel Leutze of 
Washington crossing the Delaware 
have been pointed out by others, 
but never more thoroughly than in 





this book. The river, the ice, the 
boats, the uniforms and even the 
flag are all wrong; and it doesn’t 
seem probable “that a man with 
Washington’s innate good sense 
would have invited disaster by 
standing with one foot on the gun- 
wale while crossing an _ ice-filled 
river on a dark night.” Here, this 
reviewer, who sailed the harbors of 
Salem, Beverly and Marblehead on 
many a boyhood day, must fault 
Dr. Billias. Washington’s foot is 
on a thwart, not the gunwale. 


UNIFORMS OF OTHER DAYS 


UNIFORMS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY: 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1960. 140 Pages; $40.00, 


Reviewed by 
N. J. ANTHONY, an Associate 
Editor of ARMY, who has re- 
viewed other books on _ this 
subject. 


The pictures in this book are 
those you see about the walls of 
the Pentagon and other headquar- 
ters. Henry Alexander Ogden 
painted 70 of them for The Quar- 
termaster General, who issued them 
as loose prints and in 1890 pub- 
lished a bound volume of those for 
1776 to 1888. They are 17 inches 
deep, 13 inches wide. The remain- 
ing 26, not included in the work 
under review, show uniforms to 
1907, when we went to olive drab. 
Heretofore loose plates and bound 
volumes were rare. Single plates 
brought as much as $20, a complete 
set up to $350. 

Ogden turned out beautiful work. 
His depiction is faithful except for 
the license he took with certain 
Revolutionary War uniforms for 
which he had no specimens. He fol- 
lowed the system of painting 
groups so as to get on each plate 
several uniforms with different 
markings for officers and enlisted 
men. For models we find prominent 
officers like Washington, La Fay- 
ette, Andrew Jackson, Scott, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, and others. 
For backgrounds there are bar- 
racks, quarters, troops in forma- 
tion, camp and post scenes, and 
even battle actions. 

Whereas the original work’s text 
included only quotations from uni- 
form regulations, the 43 pages of 
text by Henry Loomis Nelson are 
a chronological account rich in 
details concerning each figure’s 
uniform, colors, markings, insignia 


and weapons. You may be sur- 
prised to learn that officer rank 
once was designated by stripes; 
that branch colors and insignia 
were not always the same as now 
(at one period the Infantry’s color 
was white, its insignia a round 
bugle) ; that noncommissioned offi- 
cers wore no chevrons until 1847; 
that the chaplain’s insignia was, 
appropriately, a shepherd’s crook; 
that hashmarks go back to 1851; 
that corps and division insignia 
were worn on top of the cap (they 
moved to the shoulder late in World 
War I). The foreign influence is 
seen in the French chasseur type 
blouse and the German spiked hel- 
met of the 1880s. Lack of space 
precludes mentioning the hundreds 
of interesting details of word and 
picture that afford many pleasant 
hours. 

We've waited a long time for the 
revival of this work, which is a 
must for every dayroom and post 
library. It is a real treat that wins 
for the publisher a smart salute. 


THE CIVIL WAR PRESIDENTS 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: Confederate President. By 
Hudson Strode. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 556 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.75. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A New Portrait. Edited 
by Henry B. Krantz. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
252 Pages; $4.00. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN VERSUS JEFFERSON 
DAVIS: By Irving Werstein. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 272 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.50. 


Reviewed by 


RALPH W. DONNELLY, Member 
of the Civil War Round Table, 
who is Treasurer of the American 
Military Institute. 


The first book, the second in a 
projected three-volume biography, 
covers the war years of 1861 
through 1864. 

Dr. Strode has become enmeshed 
in the military phases of the war 
and shows in numerous ways his 
unfamiliarity with things military 
in the War Between the States. The 
biography bogs down in the intri- 
cate details of the military world 
in which its subject lived. But it 
is not a good Confederate military 
history. 

Joseph E. Johnston and P. G. T. 
Beauregard are the villains in this 
piece, and little they do is worthy 
of credit. Bragg is acceptable, and 
Lee floats in the background. 


Too bad more effort wasn’t ex- 
pended in analyzing Davis's rela- 
tions with the members of his cabi- 
net, the Confederate Congress, the 
state executives, and the news- 
papers. An analysis of the effect of 
circumstances upon his political 
theory would be of interest. He was 
the elected leader of an activated 
political theory, yet little inspection 
is made of the translation of this 
theory into action and his modifica- 
tions of it. 

This is a pro-Davis biography of 
the hero-worship type. 

Abraham Lincoln: A New Por- 
trait is a collection of interpretive 
articles about Lincoln by 22 well- 
known contemporary historians 
and authors. About one third of 
the book consists of comments on 
and evaluation of Lincoln by his 
contemporaries and excerpts from 
his writings and speeches. 

The soldier-reader will find the 
essay “Lincoln: The Military Strat- 
egist,” by Dr. T. Harry Williams, 
of particular interest. The one by 
Dr. T. V. Smith, “Lincoln and De- 
mocracy,” constitutes a brief but 
stimulating analysis. 

Even with a plethora of Lincoln 
material, this volume is a handy 
compilation and serves a real pur- 
pose as a simplified handy reference. 

Abraham Lincoln Versus Jeffer- 
son Davis is avidly pro-Lincoln and 
pro-Union with uncritical zeal. The 
author obviously harbors a strong 
dislike for the Confederacy, for 
Davis, and for all things Southern. 
He deliberately chooses adjectives 
to show his contempt and antago- 
nism with a fervor which would do 
credit to an Abolitionist of the 
1850s. 

I cannot agree with the author’s 
handling of the Fort Sumter affair, 
his analysis of West Point and its 
graduates, charges of sectional fa- 
voritism in Army promotions 
(when seniority was a god), or the 
so-called advantage the Confeder- 
ate Army had in officers experi- 
enced in handling units larger than 
a brigade. 

This author seems addicted to a 
current fad of writers struggling 
to achieve sensationalism by fre- 
quent references to whores, prosti- 
tution, and other evils. 

The book is worth neither your 
money nor your time. 
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mate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its branches 
and components in providing for and assuring the Nation’s military security. 
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CHAPTERS 
TELLING THE ARMY STORY 


Indiana Chapter continues its active 
program of promotion and public rela- 
tions. In March, the Chapter sent letters 
to some 200 business men in central 
Indiana, pointing out the impact on the 
local economy of Army activities in the 
area. 

In April, the Chapter arranged a 
“newslift’” to Fort Leonard Wood as a 
follow-up visit to the “Hoosier Platoon” 
which the Chapter helped sponsor. Rep- 
resentatives from radio, television and 
the press made the trip, which resulted 
in much excellent publicity for the Army. 
Film sequences of the training and sol- 
dier interviews were telecast and broad- 
cast; in addition the event received 
noteworthy newspaper coverage, includ- 
ing a five-page spread in the Sunday 
supplement of the Indianapolis Star. 


CHAPTER PUBLICITY 


Central Savannah River Area Chapter 
held a highly successful meeting on 29 
March with the new Third Army com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Herbert B. Powell, as 
guest speaker. Contributing to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, which attracted the 
largest civilian turnout in the history of 
the Chapter, was an extensive publicity 
and promotion campaign by the Chap- 
ter, including a five-column ad in the 
Augusta Chronicle-Herald, sponsored by 
a group of 42 civic-minded firms and 
business men in the Augusta area. This 
is an excellent example of civilian-mili- 
tary cooperation. 


STATE AWARD TO SPEAKER 


At the 1 April meeting of Indiana 
Chapter, Gov. Harold W. Handley 
awarded the state honorary title, “Saga- 
more of the Wabash,” to Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army Dewey Short. Gov- 
ernor Handley, in turn, was presented a 
membership in AUSA. Secretary Short 
spoke on the American citizen's role in 
combating the Red menace. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 


Pikes Peak Chapter has kicked off its 
1960 membership drive with a combined 
civilian-military membership goal of 
5,000. Chapter President J. D. Ackerman, 
stressing the importance of keeping the 
Army strong in the constantly developing 
defense picture, emphasized the role of 
AUSA as a power whose voice can be 
heard at all levels in the “never ending 
job of defense.” 

At the bimonthly meeting of Kentuck- 
iana Chapter on 23 March, Certificates 
of Appreciation were presented to Maj 
Gen. Ralph J. Butchers and Dr. Norman 
Willard for USATC and USAHRU, re- 
spectively. Both activities exceeded their 
membership goals. Sgt. R. L. Godfrey 
was also awarded a Certificate of Ap- 
preciation for having personally obtained 
more than 100 members during a 30-day 
period. Guest speaker was Brig. Gen. 
S. L. A. Marshall, who spoke on the 1956 
Israeli-Egyptian War. 





The 24th Victory Division Chapter held 
a week-long membership campaign in 
March. Reports indicate that member- 
ship within the Division increased by 
300 per cent. Maj. Gen. Albert Watson, 
II, acted as Chairman for the Munich 
Area, and Brig. Gen. Autrey J. Maroun 
for the Augsburg Area. 


NEW CHAPTERS 


At a meeting on 6 April, Brig. Gen. 
William Sutton, President of the Fourth 
Region, presented the Texas Capitol 
Area Chapter charter to Lt. Col. John 
Mahone, President of the Chapter. 

Spokane Chapter held its initial meet- 
ing after receipt of its charter on 8 April. 
The meeting program included the elec- 
tion of officers and presentation of the 
AUSA program. Col. Donald MacGrain, 
CO, Sth Artillery Group (AD) and Camp 
Hanford, was principal speaker. 

At a charter meeting on 19 April, Gen. 
John E. Dahlquist, a member of the 
Council of Trustees, presented the charter 
to the TENN-KY Chapter. Maj. Gen. W. 
C. Westmoreland, CG, 10lst Airborne 
Division and Fort Campbell, also spoke 
at the meeting. 

Ohio Valley Chapter, Wheeling, W. Va., 
received its charter from National Sec- 
retary Col. Arthur Symons, at a meeting 
12 April at Wilson Lodge, Oglebay State 
Park, W. Va. 


BAND CONCERTS 


Utah Chapter has announced plans for 
reviving the historic bandstand adjacent 
to the Fort Douglas parade grounds for 
semi-monthly band concerts throughout 
the summer. Plans call for performances 
by the 96th Division Band, the Marine 
Band, the Navy Band, and the Sixth 
Army Band. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Dr. H. W. Ritchey, eminent space sci- 
entist and Vice President of Thiokol 
Corporation, was principal speaker at 
the annual meeting on 2 April of Henry 
Leavenworth Chapter. Dr. Ritchey dis- 
cussed U. S. rocket engine capabilities 
for space exploration. 

Lt. Gen. Charles E. Hart, CG, U. S. 
Army Air Defense Command, spoke on 
“The Army's Contribution to the Air De- 
fense of North America,” at the 1 April 
meeting of Southwest Oklahoma Chapter. 


w 


Fort Riley-Central Kansas Chapter fea- 
tured the One Army theme at its 27 April 
meeting, at which the guest speaker was 
Maj. Gen. Sam C. Russell, CG, Army Air 
Defense Center, Fort Bliss. 


JOINT PROJECT WITH 
THE LADIES 


In April, Seventh Army Chapter co- 
sponsored with the Stuttgart American 
Women’s Club an address by Dr. Samuel 
Hayakawa, noted authority on general 
semantics. At its regular meeting on 
13 April, Lt. Gen. John C. Oakes, DCS 
for Military Operations, addressed the 
Chapter on “Our Military Program.” 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


A discussion of retirement benefits 
was presented to Frankfurt Chapter at 
its quarterly meeting on 24 March, by 
Lt. Col. L. I. Abbott, Staff Judge Advo- 
cate of Northern Area Command. 


ROTC COMPANIES 
“RAM” FORWARD 


Ram Company (Fordham University) 
has been reorganized and revitalized, 
with a membership of 56 cadets, plus a 
number of other candidates. In addition 
to the increased membership, Ram Com- 
pany has progressed in other matters: 
an unused classroom was given to the 
Compuny by the ROTC; a television set, 
rug and easy chair were contributed by 
the officers; with furniture salvaged from 
other organizations, and maps and post- 
ers for the walls, the office has become 
a popular gathering place. The Com- 
pany is also purchasing special distinc- 
tive patches to be worn on the right 
shoulder of the uniform blouse. 


NEW COMPANIES CHARTERED 


Two newly-formed companies, Went- 
worth Company (Wentworth Military 
Academy) and Creighton University 
Company, held their charter meetings 
in late March. Col. Kermit C. Hansen, 
President of Great Plains Chapter, was 
principal speaker at Creighton’s meeting. 


PROGRAM IDEAS 
Colorado State University Company 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. Executive Committee of Washington 
State Chapter No. 1 at business meeting held at Officers Open 


Mess on 10 February. Left to right: Mr. Harold Meyer, First 
Vice President; Col. James Stack, Mr. John Hendricks, Second 
Vice President; Mr. Tom Martin, Washington State Treasurer; 
Mr. Ray Clark, President; Maj. Gen. Louis W. Truman, CG, 
Fort Lewis; Mr. Fred Osmers; Lt. Col. John A. Spencer, Sec- 


retary. 


Region, 


USARADCOM, 
formed Fort Totten Chapter. 
Carpenter, Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Edward J. Czer- 
nuik, First Vice President: General Berry; Col. B. T. Anuske- 


recently sponsored two informative pub- 
lic service programs. The first, an ori- 
entation on civilian and _ service-con- 
nected insurance, was for advanced 
cadets, their wives and fiancees; the sec- 
ond was a presentation, open to the 
public, on “Custer’s Last Stand,” by Col. 
E. L. Nye, an expert on the life and 
death of Custer. 

Idaho State College Company reports 
an excellent address by Richard G. Held, 
Assistant Special Agent in charge of the 
FBI's Butte office, at the Company's 19 
April meeting. This should interest other 
companies who are looking for some- 
thing different in program ideas. 


ON TO WASHINGTON! 


At its regular meeting on 20 April, 
North Dakota State College Company 
selected its two official representatives 
to AUSA’s 1960 Annual Meeting, with all 
official fees paid by the Company. 


CIC PROGRAM 

Mr. Leland Fanning, Resident Agent of 
the CIC at Idaho Falls, was the speaker 
at one of Idaho State College Company's 
most interesting meetings. Mr. Fanning 
spoke on the selection and training of 
CIC personnel, and described intelli- 
gence feats that affected history. 


AUSA MEDAL 
AWARDS 


(Through 20 May 1960) 
ROTC Cadets 


A&M College of Texas: Sydney N. 
Heaton; Arkansas Polytechnic College: 
George R. Lee; Arkasnas State College: 
Ronald R. Kellim; Augusta Military Acad- 
emy: Julian R. Lowe; Boston College: 
John C. McCormick; Bowdoin College: 
Nicholas E. Monsour; Bucknell Univer- 
sity: Paul D. Pearson; Carnegie Institute 
of Technology: Michael C. Zerner; Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana: Richard W. 
Miller; The City College of New York: 
Roger K. Engel, John A. Montefusco. 

Clarkson College of Technology: Fred- 
erick C. Cowburn, Robert C. Meyer; 
Colorado School of Mines: Miles L. Kara; 
Colorado State University: Richard M. 
Price; Cornell University: James A. 
Bower; Creighton University: Merrill C. 
Kullbom, Jr.; Dartmouth College: Harris 


FORT TOTTEN, N. Y. Maj. Gen. Robert W. Berry, CG, Ist 


congratulates officers of newly 


Left to right: Lt. Col. Leslie 


wicz, President; Maj. Joseph S. Grasse, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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B. McKee; Dickinson College: Wayne H. 
Claeren; Florence State College: Thomas 
L. Montgomery; Florida A&M University: 
Roy G. Pinkney; Florida State University: 
John C. Boesch. 

Furman University: Bob J. Vogels; 
Fordham University: Donald J. Gunther; 
Georgia Military Academy: Jimmy L. 
Woods; Hampton Institute: James H. 
Leonard; Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege: Bobby W. Cowling; Idaho State 
College: David W. Six; Knox College: 
Richard T. Allen; Lafayette College: Rob- 
ert M. Shusterman, Charles U. Pittman, 
Jr.; LaSalle College: Edward S. Gryczyn- 
ski; Lincoln University: Edward A. 
Rankin; Louisiana State University: Rich- 
ard C. Lipsey. 

Loyola College (Baltimore): John J. 
Connor, Jr.; McNeese State College: 
Lloyd N. King, Jr.; Marquette University: 
Edward M. Jansen; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: Reed H. Freeman; 
Michigan State University: Richard A. 
Silverman; Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege: Johnnie R. Anderson, III; Midwest- 
ern University: Charles J. Holder; Missis- 
sippi State University: Howard C. Tan- 
ner; Missouri School of Mines: John 
H. Dennis; New Mexico College of 
A&M Arts: Kenneth E. Guthrie; New 
York Military Academy: Herman R. 
Stelling; North Carolina State College: 
James T. Spence, III. 


Northeastern University: 
Richards, Peter W. Hemingway; Ohio 
State University: Stanley M. Drozdowski; 
Ohio University: Ronald J. Solar; Okla- 
homa State University: Charles W. Mul- 
lins; Pennsylvania State University: 
Henry J. Opperman; Prairie View A&M 
College: Acy Graham; Pratt Institute: 
Robert F. Yurasits; Providence College: 
Thomas J. Byrnes; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute: Raymond J. Nelson; Rice Insti- 
tute: James E. Gunn; Rose Polytechnic 
Institute: Charles W. Smith; St. Bona- 
venture University: John J. Bergen; St. 
Mary's University of San Antonio: 
Claude B. Denton; St. Peter's College: 
Francis D. O’Brien; Sam Houston State 
Teachers College: Thomas R. Knox; Seton 
Hall University: James J. McDevitt; South 
Dakota School of Mines: Larry D. Henry; 
Spring Hill College: Peter J. Barcia; Stan- 
ford University: Monro V. Robertson. 

State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.): 
Thomas A. Smith; State University of 
South Dakota: John I. M. Schwartz; Stet- 
son University: Michael C. Mohn; Syra- 
cuse University: Dale W. Zeh; Tennessee 
Military Institute: Lonnie V. Yanda; Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute: Fred C. 
Edwards; Texas Western College: Robert 
D. Orton; Trinity University: Thomas N. 
Carter; Tulane University: Jerome I. 
Chapman; University of Akron: Dan R. 
Salden. 


Daniel J. 


University of Alabama: Ronald W. 
Case, Percy E. Brooks, Frank B. McRight; 
University of Arizona: Brent F. Moody; 
University of California (LA): Richard 
C. Hicks; University of Chattanooga: 
John E. Jenkins; University of Cincin- 
nati: Joseph L. Kenty; University of 
Colorado: John R. Gilbert; University of 
Idaho: Anthony R. Bellamy; University 
of Illinois: Roger A. Derby; University of 
Kentucky: Tommy R. Mueller; University 
of Maine: Carl M. MacDowell. 

University of Massachusetts: Borden E. 
Howland; University of Nebraska: Don- 
ald J. Epp; University of Nevada: John 
H. Hunter; University of Notre Dame: 
William D. Pflaum; University of Penn- 
sylvania: Frank W. Miller; University of 
Scranton: George D. Schimelfenig; Uni- 
versity of Tennessee: James L. Stanford; 
University of Texas: Richard C. Jones, 
Walter L. Jones; University of Vermont: 
Robert C. Eaton; University of Virginia: 
Douglas E. Mooreside. 

University of Wisconsin: G. William 
Sensiba, Donald G. Sanford, John M. 
Hughes, Lee R. Vander Velden; Vander- 
bilt University: Charles A. Endress; Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute: Wilson L. 
Humbert; Virginia State College: Joseph 
A. Quash; Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege: Donald E. Babcock; Xavier Univer- 
sity: Edward F. Schmidt; Yale University: 
Robert D. McCormick. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Officers of Albuquerque Chapter for 
coming year: Lt. Col. Don Doane, Second Vice President; Lt. 
Col. Peter Brooks, President; Lt. Col. George Schafer, First 
Vice President; SFC Fred H. Batchelor, Executive Secretary; 
Maj. Rusell E. Weber, Executive Treasurer. 


MISSOULA, MONT. Cadets participate in two-evening map 
maneuver at Montana State University, where AUSA Com- 
pany held maneuver in lieu of regular February meeting. 
Left to right: Cadet Capt. Gratton, Cadet 2d Lt. Arnot, MSgt. 
Greenway, Cadet Sgt. Johnson. 


FORT MONROE, VA. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, CG, USCONARC, 
center, congratulates Lt. Col. Dick Newman after his installa- 
tion as President of Virginia Peninsula Chapter. 
Mr. J. B. Blanche, Secretary. At right are Mr. R. J. Curtin, 
First Vice President, and Mr. D. G. Fendrick, Treasurer. 
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At left is 


MOORHEAD, MINN. Reception line at Dakota Company‘s 
Annual Banquet on 22 March at F-M Hotel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Anders, MH; Maj. Gen. W. S. Biddle, 
Deputy CG, Fifth Army; Mrs. Fred S. Hultz and Dr. Hultz, 
President of ND Agricultural College; Cadets Gary Beechie 
and Dennis Peterson. 


Left to right: 





PRACLIICAL ANSiwee_r 
Te BAAALL 
WAR LONI ROL 


The Tactical Air Command (TAC) is the 
practical air arm of the U.S. Air Force. 


TAC’s all-weather mission capabilities start from the 
ground up. So do the capabilities of the aircraft it 
flies: Republic’s F-105 Thunderchief.> » TAC teams 
up with our Army's tactical ground forces to assure 
terrain control. TAC helps assure this by giving close 
support to these ground forces . . . by becoming an 
umbrella which helps deter aggressor efforts, pin- 
point aggressor targets, prevent aggressor action. 
TAC and the F-105, in addition to versatility, offer 
extremely important economy factors: economy of 
force, personnel and the defense dollar: one aircraft 
capable of multi-purpose performance missions. 
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force, personnel and the defense dollar: one aircraft 
capable of multi-purpose performance missions. 
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